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THE USE OF GERM MOTIVES 
BY SIBELIUS 


By Davin CHERNIAVSKY 


TueRE is one feature in the symphonic style of Sibelius which so far 
seems to have been rather unduly neglected. This is the employ- 
ment of germ motives from which themes throughout the symphony 
are evolved, and which thus impart a sense of unity to the whole 
work without impairing the individuality of each of the movements. 

Ever since the sonata became an established form, composers 
have been trying to discover a true relationship between its con- 
trasted movements. As early as the seventeenth century, in sonatas 
by Corelli, Tartini and Vitali, we find one theme occurring through- 
out an entire work, thus uniting its constituent movements, but at 
the same time rather sacrificing their independence as separate 
entities. In the sonata-form works of Mozart and Haydn we 
seldom meet with more than some key-relationship existing 
between the movements, although sometimes their minuet will be 
thematically connected with its trio. In works by Beethoven, and 
sometimes by Schubert, we nearly always find a more interesting 
choice of key and a real unity of mood between the movements. 
Nor was Beethoven satisfied to end here: in his Sonatas Opp. 13, 
31 No. 3, 57, 81, go and 110 we find germ motives stealing their 
way into more than one movement ; and in the Sonata Op. 101 
and in the fifth and ninth Symphonies themes are brought back 
in such a way as cannot fail to be consciously noticed by the listener. 
This manner of achieving unity by definite interchange of themes 
became the favourite method of composers of the succeeding 
generation. Brahms, Chopin, Dvot4k, Tchaikovsky, Schumann, 
Elgar and César Franck all used this same principle in many of 
their most representative works. But the idea soon lost all its 
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dramatic effect and we now feel that the separate independence of 
each movement has been somewhat impaired. Thus it was left to 
Sibelius to develop the really organic manner of imparting unity 
originated by Beethoven—the use of germ motives. 

The first work by Sibelius in which we find the use of a germ 
motive is the second Symphony. In this case the thematic germ 
employed consists of the interval of a falling fifth, invariably 
distinguished by the accented beat falling on the higher note. This 
motive, by the way, is one often used by Sibelius in his other works. 
It occurs many times as the characteristic phrase in themes in three 
of the movements of his first Symphony, in two of his sixth 
Symphony, in the finales of his third and fourth, and is used once 
more as a germ motive in all five movements of his string Quartet. 
Nor can it be said that this motive has been the common property 
of all composers. In fact, except by Sibelius, there must be few 
significant mentions of this characteristic falling fifth, accented on the 
higher note, in the whole literature of music. 

In the first movement of the second Symphony the motive 
(which we will refer to as a) forms the characteristic phrase of the 
two main subjects : 


Woodwind 


Ex.i 


besides appearing in a passage for violins alone and being used 
almost continually in the development section. 

The passage with which the second movement begins, and which 
is later heard as the accompaniment to the first subject, will be 
found to refer continually to motive a. In the same way the 
characteristic phrase of the two other subjects of this section also 
consists of this motive : 


| 

| 

i 

| Woodwind | 

Ex.2 

Strings 

| 
_ ©) As a matter of fact all the instances that I have quoted of the motive occurri ; 
in the symphonic will be found among. the quotations alone, in Cecil Grays book 
published in the ‘ Musical Pilgrim ’ series ( University Press, 1935). P 
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Woodwind 


Ex.4 


IS 


Both these subjects are repeated in many different keys. 

After two forte statements of motive a in the bass a new cantabile 
section is reached beginning with a beautiful theme again evolved 
from the germ motive and also from a previous subject (Ex. 3) : 


Violins — 


~ 


The scherzo has only one theme which contains our motive : 
this thematic fragment is played twice by the woodwind (page 21 
of the miniature score). The theme of the trio which follows is one 
of infinite sadness and poignant beauty ; yet for all its originality 
we feel we know its story before it has been uttered. This air of 
profound mystery is surely achieved by the subtle but very significant 
introduction of the germ motive, by now firmly rooted in our 
subconscious minds : 


Both the scherzo and trio return once more, but this time the 
latter is developed so as to lead straight into the finale. 


Except for an insignificant mention by the strings : 


IS 


motive a does not appear in this movement until a passage which 
suggests its connection with its own inversion : 
Violins 
Ex.8 =| 


This inversion had already been presented five times in the 
movement. 


= 

3 — — 

Ppp 

Solo Oboe 
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The second subject (presented by the woodwind) contains a 
very definite allusion to motive a: 


Needless to say, in mentioning only the occasions in which the 
germ motive appears in actual subjects, we must not forget how 
many times it will also be referred to as repetitions and developments 
of these themes. 

Thus we have seen to what great extent a germ motive has 
been used by Sibelius in his second Symphony. It would be wrong 
to expect every theme in the work to have been evolved from this 
single germ, for although such close unity might possibly be confined 
to one movement (such as the first of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony), 
it would only become monotonous if extended throughout the 
work. In fact diversity of thought and mood is just as important 
as unity in such large-scale works. 

In the string Quartet in D minor a sense of unity is obtained in 
three distinct ways. Firstly there is the extensive use throughout the 
work of purely conjunct movement (pointed out by Cecil Gray in 
his admirable monograph on the composer). Secondly, various 
passages will be found to occur practically note for note in more 
than one movement. Thirdly, there is the use in all five movements 
of a germ motive. Sibelius has always been fond of evolving his 
themes from mere fragments of scale passages, but in this Quartet 
such predominance of conjunct movement results in the establish- 
ment of a definite relation between each movement. 

Of the second way in which a sense of unity has been obtained, 
I will mention only the most outstanding examples. From the 
first movement I quote the second subject (x) and the bars 
immediately preceding it : 


Ex.10 FA 
= -==. etc. 
p dolce 


* Sibelius second edition (Oxford University Press, 1934). 


> 
Ex.9 4 
> > & 
| 
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whilst in the second movement we meet the following passage, 
which is practically identical, except for being in a different key : 


which is echoed in the fifth movement in this way : 


Ex.15 etc. 


The germ motive which Sibelius has used throughout the 
Quartet is again the interval of a falling fifth with the accent 
on the higher note. In the first movement this motive occurs 
three times in the second subject alone, the start of which I have 
quoted in example 10 (x). In the second movement it occurs 
three times in the principal theme, during these bars : 

Vivace 
Ex.16 etc. 


PP 
and it is also to be heard again in the second subject (Ex. 11). 


m 
| Again in the first movement we find these bars : 
whilst in the second movement they recur in this form : 
; Also in the first movement there is this passage : 
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In the long theme of the third movement, and in its continuation, 
there are frequent allusions to the germ motive ; I quote two bars 
of this lovely theme : 


In the fourth movement, Sibelius does not mention his motive 
until the last bars of the first subject; but here the allusion is 
particularly noticeable : 


Ex.48 
> 


Nor is this the only theme of the movement to contain the motive ¢ 
it will be seen that two of the subsequent themes continually refer 
to it. 

There are two allusions to the motive in the principal theme 
of the last movement, but it must be admitted that these are not 
very noticeable. On the whole, however, this Quartet leaves us 
with a feeling of unity which is only equalled by quartets of 
Beethoven’s last period. Nor has the independence of the individual 
movements been sacrificed as in quartets by Debussy, Dvofak, 
Smetana and Dohnanyi. 

I will not prolong this essay with an account of the use of germ 
motives in the fourth Symphony ; Cecil Gray has already shown 
how the interval of an augmented fourth constitutes the leading 
thematic germ of all four movements. The use of this striking 
interval throughout the work, together with the extraordinary 
concentration of thought and intensity of mood which pervades 
each movement, succeeds in establishing a sense of unity which 
has hardly ever been equalled. 

In the sixth Symphony Sibelius again uses a germ motive. In 
this case it consists of a rising third distinguished by the accented 
beat falling on the lower note. We will refer to this motive as 8. 

In the first movement the motive forms the charaeteristic 
interval of the principal subject : 
Woodwind 


E 
Adagio 
= - — 
we 
| 
! 
3 
q 
| 
| } 
19 ete. 
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This is shown by the fact that the continuations of this theme are 
always referring to this rising third. 

The second theme of the movement is almost entirely evolved 
from motive 8 : 


pocof 


In the same way the motive appears in many different forms 
throughout the movement, either as developments of the foregoing 


subjects or as a figure of accompaniment. 
In the following movement, the theme out of which the entire 


first section is built refers to motive 8 no less than four times 
although in rather a subtle way. I quote the first eight bars of this 
subject : 


The second part of this movement consists of tiny thematic fragments 
presented by the woodwind against a background of semiquavers 
played by the strings. The upper part of this long string passage 
mostly consists of motive § in one of these two forms : 


mo 


In the third movement—a scherzo which has no contrasting 
trio section—the germ motive appears twice in the opening 
subject ; I quote the first two bars as my next example : 


Violins 
SSS SSS IS 
7 

Violins 
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The opening of the second theme in this movement also consists of 
motive 8 : 


Woodwind 


The principal subject of the fourth movement can best be 
distinguished by its rhythm, since the melodic form is changed on 
each appearance. Motive f occurs only in two of the many state- 
ments of this subject. Although other fragmentary themes are 
evolved from motive A, it is not until the final coda that it assumes 
real importance. Here string passages of great originality and 
hatmonic beauty are answered on each occasion by similar bars 
for the woodwind. In each of these passages the characteristic 
interval is a rising third, with the accented beat falling on the 
lower note. Here is one instance : 


Woodwind 


It is due to the germ motive occurring seven times in this way 
that we feel the coda to be organically part of the work. In fact 
this final section, which otherwise consists of entirely new material, 
rather compensates for the somewhat infrequent use of the germ 
motive throughout the rest of the movement. The sense of unity, 
however, is not achieved by the employment of a germ motive 
alone. All four movements are inter-related by an atmosphere 
which pervades the entire work and which is peculiar to this 
Symphony alone : it is as if we were taken back to the modal style 
of the old masters. 

We have seen how Sibelius has used germ motives throughout 
the second and fourth Symphonies, the string Quartet and the 
sixth Symphony. In the seventh Symphony he had reached a 
stage in which there was no longer any need to preserve the four- 
movement form. In this great single movement he achieves a unity 
and at the same time a diversity of thought and mood which he 
himself had never yet attained. Cecil Gray has already shown how 
this unity is achieved by the use of two characteristic melodic 
progressions throughout the work: firstly by the interval of 
a semitone rising to the tonic and secondly by ‘the interval of 
a whole tone descending to the tonic. In the last bars these two 
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progressions are presented in such a way as would surely suggest 
that Sibelius was fully aware of their employment. 

This raises the question as to how far the germ motives through- 
out all these works were used unconsciously and how far with the 
composer’s full knowledge. No doubt only Sibelius himself can 
answer this question, but we may at least suggest that the formal 
idea must have been an inevitable part of the works themselves 
and not merely the result of independent theorizing. Whether 
this is the case or not, this way of achieving unity by the use of 
germ motives is surely Sibelius’s greatest contribution to form, 
for it has accompanied, if not actually produced, five of his greatest 
works, We may reasonably expect further progress to be made 
along these lines. 
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SIBELIUS’S USE OF PERCUSSION 
By Ratpx W. Woop 


On the face of it one of the outstanding curiosities of music is that 
the score of ‘ A Saga’ contains no part for kettle-drums. If Gounod 
thought Franck’s Symphony no symphony because an English horn 
was used in it, what is one to say, contrariwise, of a symphonic poem 
employing in other respects the “‘ modern orchestra ”’ historically 
associated with that type of work, only a few odd instruments short 
of a gigantic Wagner-Strauss assembly, but—no timpani ? 

That fact is, however, a little less extraordinary than it appears. 
‘A Saga’ is not really a work without a timpani part. There is 
such a part, of quite respectable dimensions, though not so long 
as many timpani parts in Sibelius’s subsequent works ; but it is 
given to the gran cassa. It is, indeed, possible that the composer 
had in view the introduction of a subtle over-all flavour of its own 
in this particular work ; the truth remains that technically the 
bass-drum can hardly be said to be used in a manner exclusively 
suited to it, and the work is certainly not one in which there just 
happens to be no occasion for timpani. 

Let us run through the score. Quite soon (just after A) we 
find the gran cassa (con bacchette di timp.—with kettle-drum sticks) 
giving a long ppp roll, very much in timpani style, against which, 
and the fluttering background of broken chords on subdivided 
violins and violas, the bassoons and pizzicato basses intone the first 
main theme. After the stirring modulation at B the roll is taken 
over by cymbals, also con bacchette di timp. The addition to the 
background of the staccato crotchets on upper woodwind is intro- 


duced with a § f on the triangle: a thoughtful touch. At 


the next “ stirring modulation ” the cymbal roll is dropped, and a 
few bars later the bass-drum rounds off this whole episode (from 


the percussion’s point of view) with ° ° ?*} — by which 
SP dim. PPP 


time the upward strivings of that first theme have developed into 
a poco string. all’ allegro. During the development of which the 
allegro at first consists the bass-drum plays a series of timpani rolls, 


culminating in a couple of bars of f° ff f in anticipation of the 
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second main subject into which the music immediately afterwards 
settles. Note the triangle again with the entry of upper woodwind, 
halfway between H and |. A rather unusual use of the triangle 
is found just after N: the long working-up passage throughout 


which the strings have the p addy figure is underlined soon 


afterwards by a long bass-drum roll, at the seventh bar of which 
the triangle comes in, mp, with a semibreve in every bar (for 
eighteen bars). The cymbals play their one note (apart from 
rolls) at the climax before U—ffz (austinen lassen), and at U 
take up their second long roll (ppp, quasi niente), which lasts until 
the actual end of the work, no fewer than eighty-six bars. One 
may notice how, on a number of occasions in the course of the 
work, the bass-drum (vice timpani) comes in with the brass, in the 
classic manner. 

It is just possible that when Sibelius wrote his Op. 9 he was 
under the influence of some theory concerning the pitch-effect of 
the timpani. Did he for a time tell himself that this was one of 
the matters about which classical scoring was unduly insensitive ? 
Did he contemplate the vastly extended modulatory scheme of 
modern music, and at any rate his own disposition to use drum 
colour much more copiously than the classics did, and conclude 
that there were only two alternatives: thirteen timpani covering 
the whole chromatic scale or else none at all (substituting the 
indefinitely-pitched bass-drum) ? It is a fact that ‘A Saga’ is 
constantly modulating ; it is also a fact that in three other works 
Sibelius wrote for bass-drum in a manner that suggests the timpani. 
One is ‘ The Dryad ’, the score of which contains no timpani part. 
The other two are ‘ The Swan of Tuonela’ and Symphony No. 1, 
in both of which timpani are employed as well as bass-drum, but 
nevertheless the latter does seem more than anything else to be 
used as if it were an indefinitely-pitched kettle-drum. If ever 
Sibelius did hold such a theory, it was quite short-lived. Through- 
out the rest of his work he has treated the tunings of the timpani 
in the compromising spirit common to most other composers. At 
times he has adopted quite ruthlessly the classical attitude, viz. 
that a discrepancy of a semitone or so between timpani and the 
actual bass of a chord is immaterial, or again that if a kettle-drum 
is exactly tuned to one of the notes of a chord it need not be the 
bass note, provided in each case that there is plenty of weight in 
the actual bass. The scherzo of Symphony No. 2 contains a very 
pretty exposition of the whole matter (and ‘ Finlandia’ a brutal- 
looking but perfectly safe example of the extreme—written—clash). 
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At times, on the other hand, he tunes and retunes his timpani with 
an apparent reliance on obtaining the fullest effect from their 
exact pitch, and not always a conventional and concordant effect 
at that. 

His treatment of the percussion instruments is remarkable in 
that altogether remarkable work, ‘ The Swan of Tuonela’. It is, 
as already suggested, true that the bass-drum, with its long soft 
rolls con bacchette di timpani, seems to be acting as an untuned kettle- 
drum ; but the student will also note with interest that through 
the little climactic passage starting at F the bass-drum and a 
kettle-drum both roll. Then, under the new, broad tune, stated 
first by the violins, violas and cellos in unison and then taken up 
by the English horn, the bass-drum rolls while the pedal rhythm 
fP° is reiterated (mostly ppp marcato) by timpani playing two 
notes together, a minor third apart. 

In Symphony No. 1 the timpani-like part of the bass-drum is 
confined to the first three movements. In the finale it is mostly 
used with the cymbals, in a rather conventional manner. The fz 
crotchets just before and up to F are a happy example. The 
instrument is also employed in a simple, obvious but effective way 
just before and after R. In the first movement, on the other 
hand, it plays throughout the working-out section (from just before 
P to S), starting with a delicate rhythm that was allotted on 
its previous appearance to timpani, and then embarking on a roll 
for twenty-nine bars, from ppp to f, all con bacchette di timpant. In 
the scherzo there is an important ppp roll (con bacchette di timpani) 
in that peculiar dying-away passage before K, ending pppp— 
guast niente under a pppp trill on the first clarinet. It follows on 
with pp or ppp rolls throughout the succeeding passage. Thus, in 
fact, it is made to give its own colouring to nearly the whole of the 
trio section, although the actual part it plays is what one would 
normally expect to find given to timpani. 

There are also long pp and ppp rolls on the bass-drum con bacchette 
di timpani in ‘ Finlandia’ and ‘ The Return of Lemminkainen’. In 
the last-named, too, we find the unusual procedure of simultaneous 
long rolls on bass-drum and cymbals, both with the kettle-drum 
sticks. Also, a little after K, they are used together for detached 
strokes, in the conventional style but very happily. 

Apart from the works already mentioned, Sibelius has written 
for the bass-drum in the ‘ Karelia’ Overture, Intermezzo and 
‘Alla Marcia’, in two of the ‘Scénes historiques’, in ‘ The 
Bard’ and in the prelude to ‘The Tempest’. In the ‘ Karelia’ 
pieces its use is quite conventional. In the ‘ Tempest’ prelude it 
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is practically ceaseless, like the hubbub of wind and breakers to 
whose graphic representation it contributes. 

The ‘ Tempest’ prelude may as well be disposed of forthwith. 
Just as it is unique in Sibelius’s output in that it is very nearly a 
straight piece of onomatopoeia, classifiable with Honegger’s 
* Pacific 231° and Mossolov’s ‘ Iron Foundry’, so its percussion 
parts are unlike any others he has written. To say that they are 
devoid of solo effects and are just an integral component of the 
prevailing verisimilitudinous din would not in itself proclaim them 
alien to his habit, for he is always chary of solo percussion effects, 
and his percussion passages mostly merge inseparably into the 
texture. But they always have individuality ; the colour they 
contribute is distinctive, special ; except in this storm-piece, where 
the very copious side-drum and cymbal and the almost incessant 
bass-drum and kettle-drum parts are a purely noise-producing 
blend. Oddly enough, one is hardly aware that they are playing. 

Leaving on one side that exceptional product, the works in 
which Sibelius really lets himself go in the matter of percussion 
are ‘ Finlandia’, ‘ The Return of Lemminkainen ’, the ‘ Karelia’ 
Overture and Suite, and the ‘ Scénes historiques ’ (Nos. 2 and 3). 
Apart from timpani, the bass-drum and triangle are used in all 
these pieces, and cymbals in all but the ‘ Karelia’ Overture. The 
tambourine makes appearances in ‘ The Return of Lemminkainen ’ 
and in the ‘ Karelia’ works, and the former calls as well for 
campanelli,) the second and third of the ‘ Scénes historiques’ for 
tamburo (and the third for castanets also). In contrast with its 
neighbours, the ‘ Ballade’ in the ‘ Karelia’ Suite has no percussion 
at all. 

It is noteworthy that the three foremost virtuosi of orchestral 
writing—Berlioz, Debussy and Stravinsky—are all fond of estab- 
lishing ostinato patterns for percussion combinations (the sort of 
thing that occurs during the glorious full-orchestra reprise, with 
violins and cellos in canon, of the English horn tune in the ‘ Carnaval 
romain’ Overture and during the middle section of ‘ Fétes’). On 
the other hand Sibelius, unquestionably the greatest of composers 
for the orchestra, as opposed to virtuosi of orchestral writing 
(Mozart, of course, the celestial and incomparable, fills superbly a 
position somewhere halfway), Sibelius very rarely resorts to such 
The part in the finale of Symphony No. 4 (written on the notes A, B, C, Cg, D, Ep, Eu, 
F, G) has been heard on the Glockenspiel, and very good it sounded ; it has also been 
heard on tubular bells, deep and sonorous and a startling contrast to the Glockenspiel. 
Little bells would certainly be more true to Sibelius’s intention. They would also 
seem to be called for in ‘ Return of Lemminkainen ’. 
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tterns. There is, however, one example, a very simple and 
extremely felicitous one, that must be mentioned. It is surely one 
of the most effective of all uses of conventional, quasi-military 
percussion rhythm, not less so because it is quite unobtrusive. It 
occurs in the ‘ Karelia’ Intermezzo. For twenty-three bars, 
beginning at D (Meno), we hear—but only if we are feeling 
analytical do we separate, so to speak—against the trumpet mf 
enunciation of the theme (mostly outlined note for note by timpani) 
and the web-like string mf background : 


Tamburino 
G.C.& Pt. 


After that the bass-drum and cymbals carry on without tamburino 
for a further eight bars, and then are rejoined by tamburino for 
thirty-eight bars more ! 

‘The Return of Lemminkainen’ has a very natural and effec- 
tive tambourine part. In fact one is tempted to say that after 
studying this score and that of the ‘ Danse arabe’ in Tchaikovsky’s 
* Casse-Noisette’’ a student would have little left to learn about 
the thing as a general musical instrument (in contradistinction to 
its “‘ local colour ”’ self). 

In ‘ Finlandia’, apart from what has been said above, and 
apart from what must be said regarding timpani later, there remains 
to be noted the treatment of the cymbals. The three strokes at F 
may look conventional and poor, but in reality they are very pre- 
cisely effective. (The triangle’s two strokes to a bar for four bars, 
just before G, are more trivial.) The single note ff (piatti tenuto) 
at the sixth bar before N is very effective indeed. The eleven 
notes that are crammed into the four bars following N are 
progressively less and less so. This amounts to an object-lesson, 
unwittingly provided for us by the composer, in the use and misuse 
of a dangerous instrument. The more purely rhythmic contribu- 
tion by the cymbals following, after a two-bar break, for a stretch 
of six bars, is acceptable, though not very striking. 

And, exhausting ‘ Finlandia’, we also exhaust, to all intents 
and purposes, Sibelius’s use of the cymbals. Beyond what has 
already been mentioned, they make a number of loud and con- 
ventional appearances in Symphony No. 1 and the ‘ Karelia’ 
‘Alla marcia’. That is all. Considering the volume and scope 
of his work, Sibelius cannot be said to have any great affection 
for them. The same may be said, indeed, for the rest of the 
“ battery ”’. 

The xylophone appears only once: in the ‘ Caliban’ section 
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of the ‘ Tempest’ music. Glocken'* are called for twice : in ‘ Spring 
Song’, Op. 16, and in the finale of Symphony No. 4 (as strikingly 
as unexpectedly). The celesta is used only once, in ‘ The 
Oceanides’ ; the gong twice, in ‘ Scénes historiques’ No. 6 and 
‘The Bard’. Their single appearances already cited, in ‘ The 
Return of Lemminkdinen’ and the ‘ Tempest’ prelude respec- 
tively are the only ones of the campanelli and the tamburo militare. 

Besides being employed in ‘ The Dryad ’ and in the second and 
third ‘ Scénes historiques’. the tamburo has an important part in 
‘ Autumn Night’ (for voice and orchestra, Op. 38, No. 1). The 
tambourine, besides the happy uses of it in the ‘ Karelia’ Inter- 
mezzo and ‘ The Return of Lemminkdinen’ already referred to, 
is used in the ‘ Tempest’ music, in the ‘ Karelia’ Overture and in 
the ‘ Dance-Intermezzo’. And it plays a single note in ‘ The 
Dryad ’. 

The triangle is rather less neglected. It has a conventional, 
not at all notable part, as have the other percussion instruments 
engaged, in the ‘ Karelia’ ‘ Alla marcia’. In Symphony No. 1, 
slow movement and finale, it makes natural, obvious, effective 
appearances. Also it is used, as well as in ‘A Saga’ and ‘ Fin- 
landia’ (see above), in the ‘ Tempest’ music, ‘ Karelia’ Overture, 
‘ Rakastava’ No. 2 (with strings only), ‘The Return of Lem- 
minkainen’, ‘ Scénes historiques’ Nos. 2, 3 and 6, and ‘The 
Oceanides ’. 

An odd fact remains to be mentioned. Between 1908 and 1910 
Sibelius on three occasions added castanets to his orchestra: in 
‘ Swanwhite’ and in the two works forming Op. 45, ‘ The Dryad ’ 
and the ‘ Dance-Intermezzo’. They appear, moreover, in the 
third of the ‘ Scénes historiques ’ (which was composed in 1899 but 
revised in 1911). 

This necessarily brief survey, but one covering the majority of 
Sibelius’s orchestral works, is enough to show that his use of the 
various percussive “‘ extras” is moderate, largely on orthodox 
lines, just sufficiently revealing the independence that one would 
expect from him. 

(2) See footnote 1. 

(?) Against tremolo second violins, divisi, beginning (on bare octaves) the tamburo, 
starting quasi niente, has a long roll am Rand (on the ) swelling over sixteen bars to 
pp (by which time the ppp second violins alone have grown to all strings except double 

Jf) and then going off in three more bars to quasi niente again. To this accom- 


iment the voice sings an impassioned strain, the opening words of which ( “‘ Softly 
alls the silvery rain”) give a dubious suggestion that the accompaniment is merely 
onomatopoetic. Tamburo, of course, is by itself an ambiguous term: no particular 
instrument is indicated by that single word, according to the encyclopaedists. By a 
process of elimination one is led to believe that Sibelius always means by tamburo the 
tamburo rullante (anglice Tenor drum 
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Far otherwise, in the first two respects, are his demands on the 
timpani. His outstanding originality, like Beethoven’s, is a matter 
not of deliberate pioneering but of unselfconscious individuality of 
musical thought. It is, then, a comprehensive originality ; com- 
prehensive, integral, unified. Therefore, to investigate his timpani 
methods is in a way a singling out that is both arbitrary and 
artificial. This granted, the fact remains that his attitude towards 
the timpani is in itself noticeably different from other men’s, and 
well worth reviewing. 

He appears always to have been extraordinarily fond of the 
kettle-drums. They figure more largely in his scores, perhaps, than 
in any other composer’s. If the uses to which he puts them are 
roughly classified, probably only a few headings will be found 
under which no entries at all from the works of other men could 
be made. Under some, perhaps, most modern composers could 
provide examples. But no other composer would yield, on classi- 
fication, a list of headings at all similar to his. Moreover—and this 
shows how far even that sort of analysis is from telling the whole 
story—composers whose lists correspond most nearly to his differ 
from him so essentially in their technique as a whole that there is 
very little real resemblance of effect between their timpani passages 
and his, passages that may look alike but whose contexts are entirely 
dissimilar. He, for instance, seems to have conceived the bulk of 
his orchestral music in very direct terms of actual instruments, or 
families of instruments ; “ orchestration ’’, in the sense of a trans- 
cription of some rough draft in which only a few chief colourings 
had been noted, is a process foreign to him ; and a result is that 
most of his scores contain very little figuration pure and simple 
and comparatively little doubling: a contrast with, let us say, 
Elgar, who wrote plentifully for the timpani, and often for purposes 
similar to those of Sibelius, but who hardly knew what it was to 
use a wash of clear, unmixed colour, and whose timpani treatments 
never, therefore, would in performance remind one of Sibelius’s. 

Purely conventional drum procedures are very rare indeed in 
Sibelius’s music. Such as they are, they occur, as might be expected, 
in comparatively early works—Symphony No. 1 and ‘ Valse triste ’. 
There are, to be sure, a couple of rolls in Symphony No. 7 that 
might be included in this category; but then, despite several 
supreme moments, that Symphony is an uneven and in some ways 
retrogressive work. 

Perhaps the only practice with the timpani copied freely by 
Sibelius from earlier composers is the classical one of bracketing 
them with the brass. For a perfect and simple specimen see the 
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twentieth bar after A in the first movement of Symphony No. 6, 
where the close horn harmonies are supported by tonic, dominant, 
tonic on timpani while first violins sing a snatch of tune. In the 
finale of Symphony No. 3 the timpani part, which must be almost - 
the simplest in any modern symphonic movement, consists, but for 


one prefatory Jf} and one Jd, entirely of rolls. Only two 


notes, C and E, are used throughout. Nearly always the rolls are 
used in conjunction with brass, mostly horn, entries. Partly they 
reinforce the bass, adding compensatory weight to it while the brass 
is above ; partly they are colouristic in the typical dark Sibelius 
way. Note particularly what happens just after 21. The full 
orchestra is going, except trumpets and timpani. Then the two 


trumpets enter in unison on a held note—f ° #9 and for 


exactly the same duration the timpanist plays a roll, v>==— 


The drums are then silent until the last four bars of the movement, 


when, with the of the entire brass, they play 
The concluding =—v, whereas the rest of the orchestra is 
specially marked /f —/f, is interesting. There is to be no final 
thump. 

Brass and timpani bracketing is also conspicuous, of course, in 
the ‘ Karelia’ Intermezzo. 

If it is the truth that the timpani take an extraordinarily large 
share of the ink used in Sibelius’s scores, the primary reason is his 
remarkable affection for the timpani colouring, as such. No doubt 
every use of every percussion instrument, throughout all music, has 
its colour-value, but the fact remains that in much music the 
function of the percussion is mainly rhythmic, and in most music 
a percussion passage, even when its colour effect is important, is 
usually cast in a rhythmic form. A glance through the scores of 
that very fine orchestrator, just one generation before Sibelius, 
Dvotak, is instructive. His timpani writing is predominantly 
rhythmic. It gives good and plentiful examples of the more classical 
procedures. There are ways—this is almost a superfluous remark 
when one recalls the dates of the two men, and also bears in mind 
the sort of training Sibelius had and the way it has controlled his 
work, very overtly to begin with, implicitly right through to 
‘ Tapiola’ and the ‘ Tempest’ music—there are ways in which 
Sibelius may be considered to have learnt from him. But in 
Sibelius’s timpani parts rhythmic passages (that are not just “ out- 
lining ”’—see below) are something like an exception. 
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There is the second subject of the finale of the violin Concerto 
and there is the section after F in ‘The Swan of Tuonela’. 
These are cases of rhythmic reinforcement, of an ostinato type. 
There are also a few rhythmic ejaculations, rather a different 
matter, in which the colour of the instrument is obviously the 
determining factor: Symphony No. 4, finale ; ‘ Karelia’ Inter- 
mezzo, before H; ‘ Return of Lemminkainen,’ just before and 
just after K. In both the last-named instances the “ rhythmic 
ejaculations ” are embedded in long passages otherwise of a different 
character. In ‘The Return of Lemminkdinen’ they interrupt 
rolls. In the ‘ Karelia’ Intermezzo they alternate with examples 
of one of Sibelius’s favourite uses of the timpani, which one may 
call “ rhythmic outlining ”’. 

This is a device partly for emphasis and partly for colouring. 
** Outlining ”’ is its function, and the adjective “ rhythmic ”’ serves 
only to declare that the outlining is probably monotoned, a dupli- 
cation in rhythm but not in pitch. It obviously has roots in the 
classical brass-cum-drums method mentioned above. As one might 
expect, it is to be met with in the scores of a variety of composers ; 
nowhere, however, to the extent or with the frequency that it is 
used by Sibelius. It is found again and again over the whole range 
of his music, in widely differing guises and contexts. In the ‘ Karelia ’ 
passage referred to above, the drum, between the independent 
rhythmic ejaculations, duplicates the PCP CEPLP of the horns. 
After D in the same piece the trumpets, playing the theme, are 
similarly outlined. There are instances of this method in Symphony 
No. 7, the finale of Symphony No. 4, the first and last movements of 
Symphony No. 2, ‘ Tapiola ’, first movement of Symphony No. 5, 
first movement of Symphony No. 3, first and third movements of 
Symphony No. 6 and first movement of the violin Concerto. 
Symphony No. 6 is particularly full of examples, among them some 
of the most remarkable. There is one a little after B, in the first 
movement, when a clarinet phrase, mf, is outlined by timpani, pp. 
About twenty bars after H we find the wide-flung two-part 
demisemiquaver arpeggios on clarinets through the middle two 


beats of the bar with J 7 73 for the final beat (which beat is 
doubled by first violins), against a background of tremolo strings, 


being accompanied by P cep on the timpani. The method 


reaches its apex after L — dy, PPP on first and second violins 


and timpani. Often, of course, it is not just a single line, but the 
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movement of a whole block of instruments, perhaps of the entire 
orchestra, that is picked out on the drums in this manner. 

Although it is probably true that the sound of the timpani is 
more prevalent in Sibelius’s works than in those of almost any 
other great composer, it is not very often that it is heard in them 
absolutely alone. It is used liberally, mostly in the form of rolls, 
for colour effect pure and simple and for other purposes. There 
are a number of ways in which it is given prominence, and also a 
number of ways in which it is worked into the texture, an integral 
part of the musical thought, without being prominent at all. 

A type of prominence that must be mentioned, since it is one 
to which Sibelius is peculiarly addicted and which is bound to 
strike the hearer, is the use of timpani alone in the bass with the 
rest of the texture far up above. This at times very remarkable 
effect is resorted to somewhere or other (sometimes more than once) 
in every symphony except No. 4, in ‘ Tapiola’, in the violin Con- 
certo, in ‘ Swanwhite ’. The six-crotchet bars in the slow movement 
of Symphony No. 1, timpani below high flutes and oboes, make a 
memorable and model specimen. 

There are, of course, a number of other instances in which 
timpani alone are given the real bass. A simple and very beautiful 
one is the opening of Symphony No. 5. Other examples are to be 
found in Symphony No. 7, after the Affettuoso before 6, and in 
Symphony No. 2, third movement, just before |. A near case is 
the conclusion of ‘ Finlandia’. There the whole orchestra during 
the last four bars fills out a root position tonic triad, except the 
tuba and the timpani. The tuba is on tonic for the fourth bar from 
the end, drops to dominant for the next, and down again to low 
tonic for the last two; the timpani follow suit with a dominant 
roll on the second of the four bars and tonic rolls on the other three. 

With that may be contrasted the ending of the first movement 
of Symphony No. 1, where, over low tonics on bassoons and double 
basses, which then spread into a third (mediant and tonic), the 
timpani roll remains on the dominant. This can only be regarded 
as an extreme example of the classic principle that as long as one 
of the notes of a chord is given to the timpani it does not matter 
which. 

Two passages in Symphony No. 5 may also be mentioned, for 
comparison with each other and with the foregoing “ real bass ” 
specimens. In the final bars of the first movement two drums, 
tuned Eb and Bb, are used together, chordally and in two-note 
rolls. This means that a drum gives a dominant at the bottom of 
the texture whilst all the other basses in the orchestra stick to the 
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Ep as lowest note, though in the middle parts there is an F persisting 
which only resolves on to Eb on the final two notes (when the 
timpani Bp also is abandoned). And at the Un pochettino stretto, 
near the end of the finale, against a tonic (Ep) pedal on the whole 
of the wood-wind and the whole of the strings, with brass doing a 
kind of blurred and massive counterpoint, we have the timpani 
alternating short rolls (each marked with a separate f) on Ep and 
Bp. These rolls seem to amount to a real bass of the structure, but 
are unsupported in any other group of the orchestra. What actually 
happens, aurally, is that they form a bass to the brass, and with 
it move against the pedal Eb held from top to bottom by the strings 
and woodwind (and by, in fact, at any given moment, two or three 
brass instruments as well). 

Apart from sustaining alone the real bass, the timpani are 
sometimes given an independent part in surrounding tissue. A good 
example is found in Symphony No. 7, a few bars after G. It 
recurs, in another key, just before |. See also ‘ Tapiola’ (bars 
242-258), Symphony No. 5 (second movement, bars 63-70), 
Symphony No. 3 (first movement, round 13). Symphony No. 6 
(finale, after A), violin Concerto (opening of finale, where strings 
and timpani play different, dovetailing rhythms). 

Snatches of solo, sometimes the merest, do occur here and 
there. It could almost be made a parlour game to detect them 
visually in the scores. (There is no difficulty, of course, in detecting 
them aurally ; far from it.) There are two in Symphony No. 2, 
two in No. 6, two in No. 7. Examine also ‘ Tapiola’ (about bar 
210). The second movement of Symphony No. 4 concludes, of 
course, with three timpani taps, F’ F F’, of which the last two are 
solo. It may be recalled, too, that Sibelius makes use of drum taps 
to open four very diverse pieces of music. They are ‘ Tapiola’ 


( mf), Symphony No. 7( the finale of Symphony 
No. 5 ( £3J mf—not solo in this instance) and the second 


movement of Symphony No. 6 ( fad. pf). Do not fail to reflect 
on the tunings at the opening of ‘ Tapiola’. The initial entry is 
on B. The strings immediately declaim their germ-phrase, leading 
to the held chord, with its artful change-over from brass to flutes, 
under which a timpani roll on B dwindles from / to p. Then, 
preluding the strings’ repetition of their announcement, the 
timpanist plays another mf solo, this time {JJ on E. 

The two-note rolls and chords at the end of the first movement 
of Symphony No. 5 have already been mentioned. Double notes 
are also found in Symphony No. 3, second movement, and, as 
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mentioned earlier, in ‘The Swan of Tuonela’. A two-note roll 
occurs in ‘ Tapiola’. Both chordal and two-note-roll uses of 
timpani can be found in Symphony No. 1. Sibelius has produced 
two works in which four timpani are indispensable and in which 
he assigns to them in places what can only be described as two- 
part writing. These are the practically unknown ‘ Laetare anima 
mea’ for violin and orchestra, Op. 77a (here the drums are used 
almost constantly in this manner), and that very lovely tone-poem, 
‘The Oceanides ’. 

Sibelius is fond of a sort of harmonic-cum-rhythmic pointing 
with the timpani ; that is to say, the dropping in here and there 


of a note or two, generally {9J, to mark a salience in the harmonic- 


rhythmic scheme. The first movement of Symphony No. 5 gives 
perfect illustrations of this. See also Symphonies No. 2, 4, 5 (finale), 
6, 7 and ‘ Tapiola ’. 

And now we come to the rolls. The rolls of which Sibelius is 
so prolific, which form the bulk of his timpani parts and are the 
main agency for their predominance in his music, may perhaps be 
sorted into three chief purposes : binding, colouring, underlining. 

Firstly there are the long, soft, binding rolls, which sometimes 
knit whole movements together, not only with the prevailing shade 
they contribute to the colour-scheme but by providing connecting 
links from texture to texture. The third movement of Symphony 
No. 4 and the whole of Symphony No. 3 are worth study from 
this point of view. 

Then there are the rolls whose primary function seems to be 
colouristic. It is impossible to dissociate in one’s mind the opening 
pages of ‘ Tapiola’, the first section of ‘ Finlandia’, and large 
portions of the second movement of Symphony No. 2, from the 
colour imparted by continual timpani rolls. The only one of his 
symphonies that does not contain examples of this type of timpani 
writing is, curiously enough, No. 6. Curiously enough because in 
fact none of his works has a more prominent timpani part than 
that very Symphony. Indeed, the opening section of ‘ Finlandia’ 
and the finale of Symphony No. 6 may be said to present, in their 
very different ways, the two most distinctive and important timpani 
lines he has ever written. 

Finally, perhaps most numerous, there are the rolls that under- 
line and blur. An example will correct, if necessary, this possibly 
misleading description, and as good an example as one could wish 
for is provided in the passage before L in Symphony No. 7. 
This is the transition section from the Vivacissimo, J, (the scherzo 
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of the one-movement Symphony, so to speak) to the Adagio, L, 
(where the big trombone theme re-enters, in the minor). The 
transition consists of semitonal surgings on the strings, with the 
tempo being eventually halved, the crotchets becoming quavers. 
Beneath the chromatic waves of the strings the timpani have 


longish rolls, marked 9°?—=?>—"? (and lastly quasi niente). 


Or examine the same score between Y and Z. Here occur a 
number of chromatic scale rushes by bassoons, cellos and double- 
basses, and each rush is carefully blurred with a little timpani roll. 
(There is a remarkable parallel to this in the third act of Puccini’s 
‘Turandot’.) Compare, in the second movement of Symphony 
No. 1, the mf rolls under the upward rushes of the woodwind after 
K. The vast stretches of continuous timpani roll at each end 
of the ‘ Karelia’ Intermezzo come in this category. So does the 
short roll just after A in the first movement and that which 
constitutes the only timpani entry during the first sixty-two bars of 
the second movement in Symphony No. 5. These latter examples 
show that the adding of weight is another way of describing the 
function of this type of roll. Look also through the scores of Sym- 
phonies Nos. 2, 3 and 6, besides the rest of 5 and 7. 

The series of short mf pp rolls (rest of orchestra playing mf, 
except bass-drum and cymbals, which have pp off-beat notes here 
and there), not very far after K in ‘ The Return of Lemminkainen ’, 
are notable, and unusual in Sibelius. More characteristic are 
the previous long rolls, under the unremitting strenuousness of the 
strings. Those are the rolls that are interrupted, once just before 


and once just after K by ff, the “ rhythmic ejaculations ” 


mentioned above. mf 

It is interesting to note that in barely less than half his works 
only two timpani are required by Sibelius. It would be more than 
half if one excluded from the calculation not only the two pieces 
already mentioned that employ four timpani, but ‘ Valse triste’ and 
* Rakastava ’, which use only one (the latter, No. 3, with strings 
a and of course ‘ A Saga’ and ‘ The Dryad’, which use none 
at all. 

As comparative curiosities, in that they contain very small 
timpani parts, may be mentioned the second movement of the 
violin Concerto, the finale of Symphony No. 3, the second movement 
of Symphony No. 4 and ‘ Valse triste’. On the other hand, the 
timpani play practically continuously in the ‘ Tempest’ Prelude, 
the first movement of the violin Concerto and the ‘ Karelia’ Inter- 
mezzo. The second movement of Symphony No. 4 is pervaded by 
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long, soft rolls. And rolls spread a distinctive colour over the second 
movement of Symphony No. 2. 

Within the limits of an article one can trace only the general 
lines of Sibelius’s timpani methods. It is out of the question to give 
an exhaustive list of the uses to which the kettle-drums are put by 
him, or an exhaustive list of criticisms. A different process, even 
lengthier, would be to scrutinize in detail all the passages in his 
works that are separately striking for the beauty, the craft or the 
uncommonness of their timpani parts. When one says ‘ separately 
striking ’ one refers, of course, to passages that are all more or less 
peculiar in themselves and would be only partially, if at all, covered 
by a broad classification such as the foregoing. Many of them 
present some extraordinary technical feature more or less un- 
paralleled elsewhere in Sibelius’s or any other man’s works ; 
many of them are so effective and so lovely that it is only by bringing 
them into the picture—a humanizing process as it were—that the 
correct impression is created, not of a mere manipulator of musical 
media but of a great composer, sentient, passionate and absorbed 
in beauty. 

In ‘The Reapers’(‘), from the ‘Tempest’ music, in 
‘Tapiola’, in the third movement of Symphony No. 4, in the 
first of Symphony No. 2, there are remarkable happenings. In the 
second movement of Symphony No. 5 one of the simplest as well 
as loveliest possible timpani uses is followed immediately by a 
strange, almost hair-raising passage that defies classification and 
almost analysis. The timpani part throughout the first movement 
of Symphony No. 3 is exceptionally interesting. There is much 
to be learnt by a close study of just the last eight bars of Symphony 
No. 7. 

As, on the other hand, for simplicity, for beauty and effective- 
ness that are almost obvious but all the same of the first water— 
what could be better than a certain point in Symphony No. 7 
(not far before F) or in Symphony No. 2, first movement, or at 
the opening of the second movement of Symphony No. 1? A soft 
entry with the bassoon and horn tune, outlining the rhythm, then 
dissolving into a long roll, which dies away and leaves off almost 
imperceptibly. This is a simple, unremarkable passage that never- 
theless is beautifully effective and is absolutely typical of Sibelius. 
It occurs not merely a little after F in the first movement of 
Symphony No. 5, but all over his work. To part from him with 
it in our minds is as natural as it is pleasant. 


(*) The publishers give this the German title of ‘ Die Herbstménner.’ 


THE FORSYTES AND MUSIC 
By A. Hyatt Kinc 


Wuen the ‘ Forsyte Saga’ opens, in 1886, Galsworthy introduces 
us to Jolyon Forsyte the elder, known as Old Jolyon, a venerable 
but lonely old man who lives with his granddaughter June, the child 
of his only son’s first marriage. Having married again, Young 
Jolyon becomes estranged from his father, whose main interest in 
life is now centred in his wilful but affectionate granddaughter and 
in his love of beautiful things—purely for their own sake and not 
for their practical value. In this he differs sharply from all his 
five brothers, who are concerned mainly with material comfort and 
prosperity. For in them and, in the next generation, in Soames, the 
son of James Forsyte, the possessive and acquisitive instinct is 
uppermost. They all have refined tastes, but the things of the spirit 
mean little to them. In Old Jolyon, however, appreciation of the 
best of both worlds is combined, for, besides being prosperous, he 
loves good music above almost all else save the beauty of nature. 
Yet the loneliness of his life makes everything seem futile and rather 
flat, like the taste of the champagne which he drinks when dining 
at his club before going to the opera. There the music sounds flat 
too—metaphorically : somehow it does not come off, ‘ that 
fellow Wagner had ruined everything”. In his deep frustration 
he cannot help being a /audator temporis acti ; he longs for the old 
singers, and the old sense of expectancy in which he, “ the greatest 
opera-goer of his day)” had rejoiced so deeply. He does not 
realize that the deficiency is in himself and not in the music. His 
thoughts wander in the realm of his distant past, and there comes 
over him a great yearning for the company of his son with whom 
so often in years gone by he had enjoyed the opera. 

So he resolves to seek out his son and his family, and gradually 
the gulf is bridged, but not without difficulty, for their world is 
now very different from his. ‘‘ A ramshackle lot” he thinks they 
are, but he cannot conceal his loneliness from them, and when he 
visits them in St. John’s Wood the ironic difficulty of his life seems 


We note with regret that even he was a he 
seat well after the overture had started. pparently in a getting to his 
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to be underlined by someone in the house next door who plays over 
and over again, on an untuned piano, “‘ La donna é mobile”. 
But things do improve, although meanwhile Old Jolyon quarrels 
with his brother James, with whom he has not been on good terms 
for some time, and with his nephew Soames, whom he has long 
disliked for his supercilious and possessive attitude to life in general. 
To build himself a country house Soames employs Bosinney, an 
architect to whom June is engaged. Unfortunately, Bosinney 
deserts June for Irene, Soames’s wife, a beautiful woman but 
curiously negative in character. The Forsyte family react to her 
strangely both in word and deed, for she is almost the incarnation 
of all things opposite to their way of life and thought. She is a 
fine pianist, and at this stage in her life lives for little but music. 
Bosinney provides an outlet for the passion which her intense dislike 
of her husband causes her to repress, and their love reaches its 
climax at a dance given by Roger, one of Old Jolyon’s younger 


brothers. 
Just before this a touch of comic relief is lent by the introduction 


of Francie, Roger’s daughter, the only actively musical Forsyte. 
She was the composer of many select ballads with titles such as 
‘Kiss me mother ere I die’, ‘ Breathing Sighs’, and was also 
responsible for a popular waltz called the ‘ Kensington Coil’. Of 
her efforts Galsworthy tells us with delicious irony, 
the ‘ Ladies Genteel Guide’ remarked “ Another of Miss Forsyte’s 
spirited ditties, sparkling and pathetic. We ourselves were moved 
to tears and laughter. Miss Forsyte should go far ”’. 
These activities met with full approval from the family, for Francie 
had good business instincts. But when, under the influence of a 
love affair, she produced a violin sonata, the family was shocked, 
knowing it would not sell. (*) 

On the night of the ball in the residence of this minor Victorian 
genius, Soames is “ standing out ’’, for he rarely danced after his 
marriage. He sees his wife and Bosinney together in a waltz, very 
close, and “‘ a look on her face he had never seen before”. (June 
too sees them dancing, and knows she has lost her fiancé’s love to a 
woman she had thought her friend.) Many things dawn on Soames 
as he watches them, in an atmosphere of music which he disliked 
and could not understand. Thirty-five years later, a similar scene, 
no less disturbing, was to be enacted before his eyes. Not long 
after the ball, Soames and Irene are scarcely on speaking terms in 


‘®) This diverting episode, entitled ‘ Francie’s Fourpenny Foreigner,’ is included in 
the collection of stories ‘On Forsyte Change.’ Extracts in this essay are quoted by kind 
permission of Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd. 
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their own house, though he will not admit that she is not of his 
world and nurses an extra grudge against her for the intimacy of 
contact with music which she enjoys through her piano. One day, 
after she refuses him admittance to her room, he stands gloomily 
at a window, as an organ plays in the street below. It grinds out 
a waltz that is out of date—no, not so old, for it is that to which 
she danced with Bosinney at Roger’s ball. Then Irene comes 
in sight, hurrying and unwontedly flushed ; she gives money to the 
woman grinding the organ, a thing no Forsyte would ever do, 
though Old Jolyon once gave a cabman a sovereign in mistake for a 
shilling on the evening of his reunion with his son. Once in the 
house, Irene scarcely troubles to deny her intimacy with Bosinney. 
After this things hasten to a crisis. She leaves Soames, who has 
asserted his rights over her and instituted proceedings against 
Bosinney for vastly exceeding the sum agreed on for the cost of his 
house. Driven mad by Soames’s treatment of his wife, the architect 
commits suicide, and Soames finds himself thwarted, separated from 
his wife, but with no grounds for divorce, and possessing a rapidly 
growing income, a country mansion which cost £4,000 more than 
he meant to spend, and the nucleus of a collection of pictures of 
which the cash value was at first his predominating interest. Thus, 
through Bosinney’s ill-fated passion which had spoiled the happiness 
of June, the breach between Old Jolyon and James is complete, 
nor can the wound be healed, even in the third generation. 

The interlude, ‘ Indian Summer of a Forsyte’, which follows 
* The Man of Property ’, is one of the greatest pieces of Galsworthy’s 
writing, and ranks high in English prose for the exquisite sensitivity 
of its style and the subtle beauty of its rhythms. We find Old 
Jolyon installed in Soames’s country house which June had per- 
suaded him to buy, thus bringing the wheel of irony a good part of 
the way round to full circle. Six years have passed, and Old 
Jolyon, now in his eighty-seventh year, drinks deep of the mellow 
tranquillity of a summer completely in harmony with the ripeness 
of his age. Yet he feels a little lonely, for his son, June and her 
stepmother are away travelling, and only his grandchildren and 
servants are at home. His craving for beauty has grown as his 
sense of property has waned. Though he could still read ‘ The 
Times ’ with interest, ‘‘ he was liable at any moment to put it down 
if he heard a blackbird sing”. A spell of wonderful weather seems 
to him like the music of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ which he had lately heard, 
music so analogous to the rich resignation of his old age, as he 
yearned for the beauty of the world which could not be his much 
longer. The thought of that opera brings to his mind the face of 
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a woman he had seen in the audience, Irene, who, playing no active 
part in the drama herself, is but a “‘ concretion of disturbing Beauty 
impinging on a possessive world”, as her creator calls her. With 
her face in his mind, Old Jolyon takes a walk and comes on this 
very woman sitting in the woods. He seems to accept her presence 
as the most natural thing in the world and takes her to the house 
built by her lover for her husband. After dinner she plays to him 
on the piano and so restores to him the fulness of his joy in life, 
banishing the last traces of that loneliness and sense of flatness 
which had oppressed him before his reunion with his son. Old 
Jolyon asks for Chopin : 


By the cigars they smoke, and the composers they love, shall ye 
know the texture of men’s souls. Old Jolyon could not bear a strong 
cigar or Wagner’s music. He loved Beethoven and Mozart, Handel 
and Gluck, and Schumann and, for some occult reason, the operas 
of Meyerbeer ; but of late years he had been seduced by Chopin. 


As she played 


the resemblance between her and Chopin struck him. The swaying 
he had noticed in her walk was in her playing too, and the Nocturne 
she had chosen, and the soft darkness of her eyes, the light on her 


hair. . . . Again Irene stopped. 
** Would you like some Gluck... ?” 


“Ah! yes. Let’s have Orfeo.” 

Round about him now were fields of gold and silver flowers, 
white forms swaying in the sunlight, bright birds flying to and fro. 
All was summer. . . . And he said : 

“You haven’t played me ‘ Che fard’.” 

She did not answer ; did not move. He was conscious of some- 
thing—some strange upset. Suddenly he saw her rise and turn away, 
and a pang of remorse shot through him. What a clumsy chap ! 
Like Orpheus, she of course—she too was looking for her lost one in 
this hall of memory. 


Inevitably she comes again and plays more Chopin: Old Jolyon 
engages her to teach music to his grandchildren, and so sees this 
beautiful woman, nearly sixty years his junior, very often. He has 
more to live for now than at any time in his life. ‘“‘ The flowers 
were coloured brighter, scents and music and sunlight had a living 
value—were no longer mere reminders of past enjoyment.” 
He takes Irene to see ‘Carmen’, a favourite of his, and in the 
night, when he cannot sleep, the Habanera from the first act throbs 
in his head. Here first we meet the melody that is so curiously 
woven into the lives of some of the Forsytes. But soon Irene breaks 
off their association, for she cannot face meeting June again, whose 
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return from abroad is due. At Old Jolyon’s intense disappointment, 
however, she relents, but in the happy excitement of his anticipation 
he passes peacefully from life, just as Irene is coming towards him 
beneath the oak tree where Bosinney had sat in reverie and planned 
the house for Soames. 

There is less poetry and beauty in the third novel, ‘ In Chancery,’ 
in which Soames succeeds in divorcing Irene, who falls in love with 
Young Jolyon, her trustee under his father’s will. In all the legal 
tangle music has little scope, but what there is is inevitably associated 
with Irene. Soames visits her in an attempt to reason with her, 
twelve years after their parting. 

Light was coming through in a corner flat, and he could hear a 
piano being played. He had never a love of music, had secretly 
borne it a grudge in the old days when so often she had turned to her 
piano, making of it a place of refuge into which she knew he could 
not enter. Bitter memory came with that sound. . . . Soames 
walked in. He noted mechanically that all was still silvery, and 
that the upright piano was of satinwood. She had risen and recoiled 
against it ; her hand, placed on the keys as if groping for support, 
had struck a sudden discord, held for a moment, and released. 
Many times he had rehearsed this scene in fancy. Rehearsal served 
him not at all. He simply could not speak. 


In this summer of 1900 Irene and Young Jolyon draw closer together 
as she is being watched by Soames’s agents. The former comes to 
see her in a hotel near Richmond Park and finds her playing a 
piano in the lounge. The music is from ‘ Hansel and Gretel’, a 
poignant choice of Galsworthy’s, for Jolyon’s gon far away at the 
Boer War was to die within seven days, unknown to his father who 
has heard only that he is ill. All the more movingly does the allusion 
to the children’s fairy opera come at the time when all intimate 
feeling between the middle-aged widower and the still lovely Irene 
is yet unspoken, though soon to be brought to fruition by Soames’s 
action. Ina last vain attempt to put off the inevitable, that unhappy 
man visits Jolyon at Robin Hill, seeking to reason with him. Outside 
that house built for his own dwelling, Soames hears music and 
assumes it to be Jolyon’s daughters playing. To his astonishment 
he is ushered into a room with Irene at the piano, and yet once 
more is baffled into impotent fury before her, with Jolyon standing 
and listening as he, her husband, had never been able to listen. 
Twenty years later a third generation of Forsytes has grown up, 
among them Jon, the son of Jolyon and Irene, and a child born to 
Soames and his second wife Annette, a girl from a Soho café with 
whom he had contracted a mariage de convenance. This was not the 
son his possessive longing had hoped for and anticipated, but a 
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girl, Fleur. On her the wealthy solicitor, now living in retirement 
at Mapledurham on the Thames, dotes with all his heart. She is 
pretty and wilful, with all her father’s instinct for property. As 
she puts it herself, “‘ I never let go”. In ‘ To Let’ she and Jon meet 
and fall in love, to the dismay of their parents who oppose them 
strenuously. In with the music incidental to the ebb and flow of 
their hopes, fears and longings, is woven the motif of a certain 
picture in Soames’s collection. It was in 1913 that he went to 
Madrid to learn more of Goya, and came to be much impressed by 
his work, so that he commissioned a copy of a fresco painting ‘ La 
Vendimia ’, the figure of a girl who, in a gay costume as the spirit 
of the vine harvest, reminded him of Fleur, and henceforth this and 
other Spanish ideas become a vital part of her nature though the 
full significance is not worked out in the ‘ Saga ’.(*) 

Meanwhile Jon’s perplexity and anguish have increased with his 
half-knowledge of the family quarrel, and one evening as he is 
wavering between his longing for Fleur and his instinctive devotion 
to his parents, his mother plays to him—exactly what we are not 
told, save that it was the music he liked best. As the crisis draws 
nearer Jolyon realizes that he must acquaint his son with the past, 
and the decision comes to him as Irene is playing the Franck violin 
Sonata. Sitting in the old chair where his father had sat and 
listened to her thirty years before, his life seemed to him “ like that 
passage of the César Franck sonata, a divine third movement”, 
and as he listens only half awake, his father seems to stand by him 
strengthening his resolve. In the background Irene plays, casting 
the same spell over him as over his father in the past and now 
ever his son. As with his father, his love of beauty grows as his hold 
on life becomes weaker, until, after he has written the fateful letter 
to Jon, his heart, long unsound and now weakened by the recrudes- 
cence of the old clash of will and passion, fails suddenly: Jon 
renounces Fleur. 

This other branch of the Forsytes likewise has a background of 
music for the emotional crisis. All through the suspense, while 
Jon’s decision is unknown, Fleur seeks relief in a player-piano, 
which reminds her father of nothing so much as the musical box of 
his infancy. It plays banal tunes, and one of them, ‘ The Wild, 
Wild Women ’, runs unwontedly through his head. Fleur has made 
the false move of sending her father on a fruitless embassy to Irene 
(at which he finds her not actually playing the piano, but standing 
** embayed ” by it), and his failure is a great shock to her. This is 


(3) In a letter to André Chevrillon early in 1920 Galsworthy wrote enthusiastically 
from Spain about Goya, and also mentioned that he was starting ‘To Let’, at the 
beginning of which Soames’s liking for Goya is first brought in. 
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told in an extraordinarily moving chapter called ‘ The Dark Tune’, 
named so from the music—we are not told what it is—that 
she keeps playing over and over again on the player-piano, to drown 
her misery in its throbbing rhythm. Not long after she marries 
Michael Mont without being in love with him, and it is to Spain 
that Galsworthy takes them for their honeymoon. 

The ‘ Modern Comedy,’ like the ‘ Saga’, is made up of three 
novels and two interludes. Unlike the picture of the Victorians and 
Georgians it is “‘ a picture of modern youth in all its irreverence ”’. 
To forget her grief and frustration Fleur has plunged into society, 
and all its artistic activities. The third chapter of ‘ The White 
Monkey ’ is entitled ‘ Musical ’, and is in its way a classic of satire 
on the new movement among society composers. It is both witty 
and penetrating, and is full of remarks which reflect some at least 
of Galsworthy’s ideas on then current fashions. Fleur and Michael 
go to a concert of works by one Hugo Solstis, an Englishman of 
Russo-Dutch extraction whom they knew. 

The first movement of the new Solstis composition—' Phantas- 
magoria Piemontesque ’—to which they had especially come to 
listen, begins with some drawn-out chords. ‘“‘ What oh!” said 
Michael’s voice in her ear: “ Three pieces of furniture moved 
simultaneously on a parquet floor!” ... “ The next thing’s a 
dud!” Oh! Ah! Beethoven. Poor old Beethoven! So out of 
date—one did rather enjoy him !” 

But on the whole music is largely alien to this novel which is mainly 
concerned with some financial activities of Soames’s and a love affair 
of Fleur’s with Wilfred Desert, poet, mystic and traveller. So too 
in ‘ The Silver Spoon ’, where a society lawsuit involving Fleur is 
the main theme. But it is significant that a crisis in the events 
leading up to it occurs during a recital on a clavichord in Fleur’s 
house. Later, Michael himself finds solace from the worries of the 
law by playing on this instrument, chosen originally because its 
quiet tone does not disturb his infant son : 

From a Spanish tune picked up three years ago on his honey- 
moon, whose savagery always soothed him, his fingers wandered 
on: “TI got a crown, you got a crown—all God’s children got a 
crown”. 


Then he wanders on to a tune that Fleur’s mother was often 
humming, much to Soames’s annoyance : 


“ Auprés de ma blonde—l fait bon—fait bon—fait bon ; auprés 
de ma blonde, il fait bon dormir”. His “ blonde ’’—not so very 
blonde, either, would be in bed by now. Time to go up! But 
still he strummed on, and his mind wandered in and out—of 
poultry and politics. 
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After Fleur has won her lawsuit, but in so doing ostracized herself 
socially, Soames takes her and Michael round the world. In the 
interlude ‘ Passers by’ Galsworthy brings this party by a coinci- 
dence not wholly plausible to Mount Vernon near Vancouver, not 
far from where Jon took his mother to live. These five people are 
actually staying in the same hotel, and yet once more all the past 
rises up to haunt Soames as he realizes Irene’s presence from her 
name in the visitor’s book and hears her playing. Not since 1887 
had he spent a night beneath the same roof with her, and now this 
was the eighth encounter since she had left him. Fascinated, he 
watches her from behind some curtains as she plays, and for the last 
time drinks in the beauty of a woman he had never known, and 
listens to the barrier of sound which had always been symbolic of 
the mystery surrounding her, a mystery beyond his fathoming. 

‘Swan Song’ opens in 1926, with England in the throes of the 
general strike. Jon Forsyte comes back from travel on the con- 
tinent to be of what help he can, and drives a railway engine. Fleur 
sees him in a canteen which she is managing. On going home she 
finds her father dozing in that room in her house which is furnished 
in Spanish style. She playfully wakens him with the fringe of a 
Spanish shawl that she is wearing. She seems to him unnaturally 
bright and excited, and he hears her whistling a tune. Of course 
Soames does not recognize it, but Galsworthy soon tells us that it 
was the Habanera from ‘ Carmen’ : 


L’amour est enfant de Bohéme ; 

I] n’a jamais connu de loi ; 

Si tu ne m’aimes pas, je t’aime, 

Et si je t’aime, prends garde a toi ! 


Her mind seems haunted by the spirit of Spain where she had gone 
through the misery of her honeymoon, and where Jon had spent 
long hours in the Prado by himself gazing at Goya’s ‘ La Vendimia ’. 
She finds various pretexts for meeting Jon, though she knows he is 
married. Her chief opportunity is at a studio run by June, who is 
having both their portraits painted, that of Fleur in her fancy-dress 
Goya costume. And in this she gradually rouses all Jon’s old 
emotions, which reach their climax at a dance. Soames, staying by 
chance in the same hotel, goes to watch the dancers : 


His bewildered ears decided that the tune was trying to be a 
waltz. He remembered that the waltz was in three time, remem- 
bered the waltz of the olden days too well, that dance at Roger’s, 
and Irene, his own wife, waltzing in the arms ‘of young Bosinney. . 

* Always ’—good tune ’’, said someone behind his ears. Not 
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bad certainly—a sort of sweetness in it. His eyes roved again among 
the dancers. What! Overthere! Fleur! Fleur in her Goya dress, 
with her face held close to that of a sheik, and his face close to hers. 
In Soames a groan was converted to a cough. Those two! As 
Irene with Bosinney, so she with that young Jon! . . . ‘ Always’ ! 
Would they never stop that cursed tune, stop those two, who with 
every bar seemed to cling closer and closer ! 


Soames trembles for the inevitable, but is lulled into temporary 
relief by Fleur’s offhand manner, and just before the crisis goes down 
to the West Country to visit the soil whence the old Forsytes had 
sprung. This part, a calm before the storm, comprises three chapters 
as fine as any in the whole story. On his way back Soames visits 
Winchester Cathedral, and there he dreams and muses, almost 
forgetting his worries as the choir sings. In the solemnity and peace 
of the great building his whole being seems spiritualized. How he 
wished he had an ear for music ! 

Meanwhile Fleur has cajoled Jon into visiting with her the old 
house at Robin Hill, and there in the woods has possessed him for 
the first and last time in her life. But in her hour of triumph she 
is plunged into bitter dejection, for Jon flees from her. On her 
return home, as when she was defeated six years before, she seeks 
relief in music : 


She went over to the piano. 
“Do you mind if I strum, Dad ? ” 
“Not at all. Your mother’s got some French songs there ”’. 
He didn’t mind what she did, if only she could get that look off her 
face. But music was emotional stuff, and French songs always about 
love! It was to be hoped she wouldn’t light on the one Annette 
was for ever singing : 

** Auprés de ma blonde, il fait bon—fait bon—fait bon ; 

** Auprés de ma blonde, il fait bon dormir.” 
That young man’s hair! In the old days, beside his mother ! 
What hair she had! What bright hair and dark eyes! And for a 
moment it was as if, not Fleur, but Irene sat there at the piano. 
Music! Mysterious how it could mean to anyone what it had 
meant toher. Yes! More than men and more than money—music ! 
A thing that had never moved him, that he didn’t understand ! 
What a mischance ! There she was, above the piano, as he used to 
see her in the little drawing-room at Montpellier Square ; there, as 
he had seen her in that Washington Hotel. There she would sit 
until she dies, he supposed, beautiful, he shouldn’t wonder, even 
then. Music! He came to himself. 


In an attempt to distract Fleur, Soames talks of his pictures, and 
tells her that the copy of Goya’s ‘ La Vendimia’ will belong to her 
when he is dead. A few hours later fire breaks out in the picture 
gallery, caused by a cigarette-end that Fleur dropped there. In 
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the confusion one of the last pictures to be saved, the Goya, fell from 
a window-sill, and would have killed Fleur who was waiting for it 
to crash on herself, had Soames not rushed forward and taken the 
blow. So the thread is wound up. His life is ended by the picture 
which had forged more than one Spanish link between Jon and 
Fleur, which had been the inspiration of the fancy dress which had 
so bewitched Jon, had been a means of bringing them together, 
and was full of the spirit of the tune from ‘ Carmen’, that opera to 
which, in his ‘ Indian Summer ’, Old Jolyon had taken Irene with 
such acute and delicate pleasure. 

While Soames lies dying, it is given to Gradman, the aged and 
prosaic head-clerk of the firm of solicitors, to evoke the past, for 
the last time. He remembers how in 1887 he had gone to Soames’s 
house on urgent business, and had heard Irene singing and playing. 
He had opened a door to listen while he waited, and she had come 
out and asked him to have some tea. “ ‘Are you fond of music, then, 
Mr. Gradman?’ ... He’d often thought of her—he could see 
her now! And then Mr. Soames coming in, and her face all closing 
up—like a book.” On this note of peaceful reminiscence the story 
of the Forsytes ends. How appropriate is the title of the very last 
chapter, ‘ Full Close ’, and how gently ironical! A metaphor from 
the art he could not understand rounds off the life of Soames Forsyte. 

Widely differing opinions of Galsworthy as a novelist were 
expressed during his lifetime, and have been since his death. They 
vary from the critical eulogy of his work as masterpieces of imagina- 
tive power and social documentation given by Chevrillon and other 
continental writers to the vituperative censure of D. H. Lawrence. 
But even the latter had to admit the indisputable greatness of 
Galsworthy’s technique, and his intense power of characterization, 
especially in the Forsyte novels, however much he detested the 
characters themselves. And although we may rebel against occa- 
sional excess of sentimentality or too frequent use of the pathetic 
fallacy, the craftsmanship remains an achievement which gives 
Galsworthy a place in the first rank of English novelists of any age. 
Part of his method was to develop in great consistency and detail 
the condition of mind which made his men and women act and 
think as they did. He often gave them some outstanding attribute 
or function by which the tension could be heightened, and which 
might also serve to set them off sharply against the other characters. 
We have seen in the foregoing summary of the narrative how con- 
sistently and movingly he treats Irene and her pianistic talent. That 
this was no mere accident we may prove from studying a more 
prosaic figure, Soames’s indolent, cynical cousin George, a devotee 
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of club-life and horse-racing. He is a kind of gadfly who stings 
Soames regularly at moments of crisis. When the love affair 
between Bosinney and Irene comes into bloom during the dance at 
Roger’s, George says to Soames: “ Have you seen ‘The Buc- 
caneer’? he’s on the warpath, hair cut and everything!” After 
the “ Buccaneer’s ”’ suicide it is George who taunts Soames : “ All 
flourishing at home? Any little Soameses yet?” Later, when 
Soames has visited Irene and Young Jolyon to threaten them with 
legal proceedings, he feels ill and retires to a Turkish bath. There 
he encounters George who says, “‘ Hallo! what are you training 
for? You’ve not got much superfluous”. Twenty years after this, 
when Fleur is trying to pump her distracted father about the family 
quarrel as they are walking down Piccadilly one day, Soames’s 
gaze wanders to the window of a club, and there he sees George 
still sitting as if to remind him of all the past. Finally at Fleur’s 
wedding, it is George who irritates Soames by voicing in his racing 
slang the doubt that was in the minds of many : “ Will she stay the 
course?” To June Forsyte, after the frustration of her youthful 
love, is given the function either of divulging the secrets of the past, 
to Fleur or Michael, or else of bringing Fleur and Jon together. 
Even such a person as Mrs. Macander, who only appears a few 
times, is given a definite and clear-cut function. 

Galsworthy seems to have borrowed from Wagner—albeit with 
unconscious irony, for he disliked his music—this art of giving to 
very many of his characters a Leitmotiv, and when this comes out 
in the musical background, our interest in the drama is inevitably 
heightened. The interplay and clash of personalities gains enor- 
mously from consistency of contrast. Plainly music is the most 
suitable of all the arts for this purpose, as being a natural outlet 
for emotion, although the wide interest in painting and pictures 
that many of Galsworthy’s characters have is used with an almost 
equal skill and insight. There is something sublime in the breadth 
and intensity with which the theme of the impinging of beauty 
on the instinct for property and possession is developed. In his 
masterly use of the irony of words and circumstance, and the 
recurring background of the fateful house at Robin Hill, with all its 
manifold and poignant associations over three generations, Gals- 
worthy approaches the craft of the greatest of the Greek tragedians 
—Aeschylus. it was after all Aeschylus and not Wagner who per- 
fected the principle of the Leitmotiv, especially in the choruses of his 
“Agamemnon ’. There definite metrical schemes, which matched 
the music now unfortunately lost, are allotted to the growth and 
development of certain moral ideas and the persons they involve, 
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and with the sweep of the drama are woven together in a wonderful 
crescendo of complex emotion, the like of which was unknown to 
any art till Wagner rediscovered the principle and adapted it to 
the needs of his music-drama. We have seen how Galsworthy, 
in addition to the motif of the house, takes especial care with the 
threads of Spanish music and painting, and travel in Spain—for 
these are almost inseparable—and makes them one of the corner- 
stones of his work, building up on them the final climax. The 
result is an intensity of interest rarely found in so long a piece of 
fiction. 

The pleasure to be got from reading a work of this scope is 
undoubtedly enhanced by familiarity with all its details and an 
appreciation of the unfaltering grip that Galsworthy kept on the 
mass of material in his immense scheme. To give but one instance 
—it is a fine touch to let Soames meditate in Winchester Cathedral 
just before his death, and to make him feel so deeply the beauty of 
the singing that he hears. This sets the crown on the mellowing 
of time, that process of suffering and longing and the slow perception 
of the things of the spirit that has transformed Soames from a cold 
and unlovable person into a real and sympathetic human being. 
But to appreciate this we must have followed through the years the 
Soames who was hard, possessive and ever baffled and infuriated 
by the music in which Irene enshrined herself against him. 

Very few novels are based purely on an effort of creative imagina- 
tion. The story of the Forsytes is no exception, the first two novels 
having in fact a definite relation to happenings in Galsworthy’s 
own family. The actual details as given in H. V. Marrot’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of John Galsworthy ’ are beyond the scope of this article 
save so far as they shed light on the origin of the musical background. 
Old Jolyon is almost a portrait of the novelist’s father, and it is 
instructive to compare the characteristics, tastes and habits of John 
Galsworthy, senior, as outlined in the fine essay, ‘ A Portrait’, with 
the venerable figure in ‘ The Man of Property’ and the ‘ Indian 
Summer’. The correspondence of details is amazing: these are 
the relevant sentences on music : 


He was very fond of opera, but only when it could be called 
‘grand’; and it grieved him that opera was no longer what it 
had been. . . . He loved indeed almost all classical music, but 
(besides Mozart) especially Beethoven, Gluck and Meyerbeer, 
whom he insisted, no less than Herbert Spencer, on considering a 
great composer. Wagner he tried very tthe poe appreciate, and, after 
visiting Bayreuth, even persuaded himself that he had succeeded. 


We note that, whereas Old Jolyon instinctively detested Wagner, 
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his prototype did try to understand. The musical function of Irene 
has its origin in the novelist’s wife, who was an excellent pianist. 
For the rest, here is a passage, not mentioned by Marrot, taken from 
the anthology ‘ Ex Libris John Galsworthy ’, which shows clearly 
how many of his own musical interests these novels reflect : 


Music is for me like poetry : I like it or dislike it very definitely, 
with physical sensations of delight or irritation. I’m not at all 
catholic and not at all learned. I know not in the least why I can’t 
bear Wagner, and love ‘ The Songs of the Hebrides’, Gluck’s 
* Orfeo ’, Caesar Franck’s violin sonata, or Ravel’s ‘ Pavane’ ; why 
I dislike Meyerbeer and love ‘Carmen’, or why, in the same 
evening, I should listen with equal rapture to Chopin and the Bach 


* St. Matthew Passion.’ 


This is part of a statement made as a “ direct reply to an 
enquirer”. And when we add to this that one of the last things 
Galsworthy published before his death was a translation, in which 
his wife shared, of the libretto of ‘Carmen’, we can see why it 
plays so important a part in the lives of some of the Forsytes.“ 
Even with all this basis in the tastes of real persons, his instinct as an 
artist never led Galsworthy into any inconsistency or falseness in 
ascribing to his varied characters their musical interests. The 
richness and subtlety with which these interests are used to heighten 
the emotion are among the most remarkable features of these great 
novels. Galsworthy once wrote in a letter ‘‘ on the whole ‘ The 
Forsyte Saga’ . . . will be my passport, however difficult it may 
be to get it viséd, for the shores of permanence”. These words date 
from 1921. Adding to the ‘ Saga’ the second trilogy that rounded 
off the whole, we may aver that in these novels his truly poetic use 
of music is not the least of the many fine qualities that combine to 
ensure the visa for Galsworthy’s “‘ passport to permanence ”’. 


_ ® Music from this same opera is most movingly used in the unhappy love affair of 
Pe Charwell—a cousin of Fleur’s by marriage—with Wilfred Desert in ‘ Flowering 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
COMPOSITION 


By Hans GAL 


Musicat theory as a basis for practical composition is a problem 
as old as music itself, and one obviously without any definite 
solution. Conditions change, and theory has to be readjusted 
accordingly. The theory of harmony has slowly and cautiously 
developed to account for the more recent harmonic phenomena. 
Counterpoint, as a rule, is still based on the old method that seems 
to have been in practical use centuries before it was first codified 
by J. J. Fux in his ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ’ of 1725. We try to adapt 
this method to our use, and there is a great deal of argument and 
difference of opinion about it. I confess that I have never found 
a text-book I could use for the teaching of counterpoint or com- 
position, or even of harmony, and I am afraid those of my colleagues 
who do not take these things as a mere matter of routine have the 
same story to tell. 

No one could penetrate to the very core of this problem more 
thoroughly and earnestly than Paul Hindemith has done in the 
preface to his ‘ Unterweisung im Tonsatz’.”) I can only re- 
emphasize every sentiment of this genuine musician’s profession of 
faith which shows the keenest awareness of the momentous import- 
ance of a sound technique for the future of his art. It may thus seem 
contradictory that, being in full accord with Hindemith’s attitude 
as a whole, I nevertheless disagree with every single detail of his 
theory. If a musician and a composer of such distinction develops 
a new theory, one is bound to take it very seriously ; but having 
gone through his book with an increasing feeling of uneasiness, I 
regret to state that to my mind Hindemith’s theory, consistent as 
it is, is the logical result of a basic error—an error the more danger- 
ous because it amounts to a truism. This is one reason why I feel 
impelled to contradict it; my other reason is that the point in 
question seems to me to be of the utmost importance if we are to 
find a way out of the present disorder. 

It is necessary to go down to the very root of the whole problem. 
Theory has two different aims: to give a plausible and consistent 
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explanation of existing musical phenomena and to furnish a method 
for teaching the technique of composition. Our accustomed theory 
of harmony is largely devoted to the first, more or less analytical 
purpose, counterpoint mainly to the second. But in addition both 
these branches of theory have a very important educational design. 
Their study is still the only universally accepted method of forming 
and developing a mental ability which is the most decisive factor 
for a musician: musical imagination, mental conception and 
reproduction of harmony and polyphony. This applies not only 
to the composer, but to the performer as well, if he lays claim to 
any standard, and it especially applies to the conductor. 

To Hindemith’s mind it is an indisputable fact that vocal 
music, having been deposed from its reigning position as long as 
three centuries ago and superseded by instrumental music, has 
definitely to be abandoned as a basis for musical theory. The 
instrumental conception of music, as represented by Bach, Beet- 
hoven or Wagner, brought about a gigantic development by which 
the whole outlook on the art has been changed altogether. Never- 
theless counterpoint, as it is generally taught to-day, continues to 
be based on the old, obsolete notion of vocal conditions. An absurd 
situation, no doubt! Still more absurd, if we realize that the 
diatonic scale, on which counterpoint is still solidly and rigidly 
founded, tends more and more to adopt the semitones of the 
chromatic scale as ordinary material in general use. According to 
Hindemith, the diatonic scale as a basis of tonality was definitely 
overthrown in Wagner’s ‘ Tristan’; the full disintegration of 
tonality followed as an unavoidable result. From this Hindemith 
concludes that the only consistent and practical solution would be 
to adopt the chromatic scale of the tempered system as a new 
basis for tonality. Schoenberg discussed the same idea in his 
text-book on harmony as early as 1911 and founded on it his 
Rwolftontheorie. The whole argument sounds extraordinarily obvious 
and irrefutable ; all the same it is a false conclusion, based on an 
error from the outset, as I am prepared to prove. 

Hindemith has devoted a large part of his book to research 
into the tonal material, examining and verifying the intervals and 
their natural derivation. His system, based on the natural harmonics, 
does not work, however, without some artificial readjustments. I do 
not criticize it, only I think that it would be difficult to find any 
tonal system the naturalness of which could not be equally well 
proved, if proofs of that kind were conclusive. The point is that 
music is primarily not a material but a psychic phenomenon. 
What matters is not the interval, the harmony, the succession of 
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sounds ; the question is “‘ How does our ear react to that interval, 
that harmony, that succession of sounds?” Or, to put it still 
more precisely, ‘‘ How does our mind, consciously or unconsciously, 
interpret those acoustical phenomena?” As long as we perceive 
only single sounds, there is no music. The sequence of sounds has 
to be organized into an intelligible pattern before we can receive 
the impression of music. This necessary organization of sound 
relates to harmony—the sum of simultaneous sounds—as well as 
to melody—a coherent phrase of rhythmically disposed notes. 
Polyphonic music calls for a still more complex kind of perception, 
different phrases resounding simultaneously in various rhythmical 
combinations. We shall have to examine this complicated psychic 
act and its conditions, if we want to understand the nature of 
music. 

There are three reactions to music by which it can be experienced 
as an actual event: invention (composition), performance and 
listening. Let us observe the progress of a phrase, as the simplest 
musical unit, from its origin to its final destination—the listener’s 
ear. The composer, writing it down, has a clear idea of it in his 
mind. He may have previously shaped and reshaped it, played it 
on his piano, improvised on it; but in every phase of his act of 
invention he must have had a clear, precise mental conception, 
otherwise he would not deserve to be called a composer. What 
is a mental conception of a phrase ? It is an image of it, an inner 
awareness, as clear as the conception of a word or a sentence, an 
image enabling the composer to reproduce it by singing or whistling. 
He could not imagine an interval, a phrase, a melody without the 
potential ability to reproduce it. Our musical imagination, how- 
ever, is not confined to the narrow compass of our actual voice. 
We have no difficulty, for example, in imagining the high violins 
of the ‘ Lohengrin’ Prelude, or the sinister double basses at the 
entrance of Othello in the last act of Verdi’s opera, or even a theme 
extended over four octaves like the opening of Richard Strauss’s 
‘ Heldenleben ’, if its single phrases are clearly cut and jointed. 
A trained ear has no difficulty either im imagining harmony, and 
harmonic as well as melodic perception is closely connected with 
the potential ability of reproduction. When imagining a harmony, 
I feel every note of it as if I were singing it, and I am able to sing 
in my mind simultaneously all parts of a polyphonic ensemble. 
Thus mental conception of music is an exact equivalent of vocal 
reproduction. 

Let us proceed to a psychological analysis of the act of performing 
music. A conductor, lifting his baton for the first beat, must have 
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a clear image of what is going to happen. He has studied his score, 
or if not, should be able to read it as you read your newspaper, 
comprehending at a glance the meaning of a phrase or a harmony, 
and being perpetually ahead of events by the imaginative power 
of his musical intellect. Otherwise he would not be capable of 
leading his musicians, his first and most important job being to 
control and ensure the correctness of what is being played. To 
control something implies the capacity of confronting it with an 
ideal mental image. This inner conception, if correct, is precisely 
the same as the composer’s, and formed under exactly the same 
conditions : the pattern has to stand so vividly before the con- 
ductor’s mental hearing that he would be able to reproduce it 
vocally. I know perfectly well that there are conductors whose 
ability to do this is rudimentary. I have seen many who, with but 
the vaguest notion of what was to come, could beat time with 
amazing self-confidence, and I remember the following naive 
confession of a colleague of mine: “ You can never know in 
advance what you will hear when you read a modern score, can 
you?” Which did not prevent my honourable friend from 
advancing to the rank of Generalmustkdirektor in Germany. I have 
also known composers who had no more than a very dim notion 
of what they had written down, but were nevertheless taken quite 
seriously by conductors, critics and a defenceless public. Such 
phenomena are symptomatic of a great deal of confusion and 
decadence in our art and cannot be accepted as a counterproof to 
the above observations. 

As a matter of fact I have found more unmusical individuals 
among conductors than among practical performers, instru- 
mentalists or singers. They too have to “control” the sounds 
they produce by confronting them with an inner, preconceived 
image. It would be altogether impossible, for example, to play 
the violin in a mechanical way, simply by exact fingering and a 
well-trained left hand. The player would probably lose his pitch 
as soon as he ventured on a higher position, and apart from a 
definite lack of purity you would notice at once that he was playing 
without understanding, just as you woul‘ notice it if somebody were 
reading to you something, say a poem, without being aware of its 
sense. Just as speech does not consist of words, but of sentences, so 
does music not consist of intervals, but of phrases. Being aware of 
a musical phrase implies, for a player as well as for a conductor, the 
ability to preconceive it mentally or, which comes to much the 
same thing, the faculty of reproducing it vocally. This conclusion 
is not affected by the existence of bad performers who do not 
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understand what they are playing, nor by the fact that there is.a 
class of instruments on which indeed playing is possible without a 
controlling ear : the keyboard instruments. Theoretically speaking, 
a deaf person could play the piano ; music, for him, could simply 
be a system of signs indicating how to move his hands in order to 
put the right fingers on the right keys. I have met pianists who, 
without being deaf, had a marvellous faculty of eliminating their 
hearing and musical intellect when playing. But such playing, like 
a deaf person’s performance, has nothing whatever to do with 
music. 

As for the final reaper of all the toil and trouble involved in a 
musical performance—the listener—we do not speak of him, we 
hold him in contempt, and he has been so much abused, humiliated, 
neglected that he has become quite modest and meek. He will 
swallow a thistle and take it for asparagus, if told to do so with 
sufficient authority. But what is his genuine feeling ? It is amazing 
how differently individuals react to a piece of music, and how 
variously the same listener may respond to the same piece of music 
at different times. There is a whole world between the passive 
listener, who would not even recognize a piece he has heard 
yesterday if played to him again next day, and the memorable 
achievement of Mozart when he wrote down from memory Allegri’s 
* Miserere’ after having heard it only once. In this case an 
unfailing perceptive faculty was coupled with a miraculous musical 
memory. As regards our present topic, we are mainly interested in 
the first of these gifts. Experience shows that the highest degree 
of perceptive capacity, a recipient working with the precision of a 
phonograph, is rare even among musicians. The recipient, more- 
over, will not always work with the same reliability ; this may 
vary according to actual disposition, attentiveness, concentration. 
So, on the average, musical perception will be more or less incomplete. 

I wish to stress one point: I only refer to a brisk, conscious 
musical perception as a result of active, concentrated listening. To 
cultivate this musical education, knowledge of theory or analysis is 
by no means indispensable. But neither would a passive, dreaming 
attitude do. Try to memorize a poem during a musical performance 
or to solve a crossword puzzle, or simply switch off your mental 
collaboration : the result will be the same, the music will not 
penetrate into your consciousness. I should never accept as musical 
perception a process of absorbing passively, like a kind of hashish. 
There may be a certain sensual charm, for a very short time, in the 
sensation of a kind of musical kaledioscope, of an iridescent acoustical 
dust without any shape or consistency ; but if you have received 
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an impression of that kind, the music, to my mind, has been no 
music, or you have not got hold of its proper contents. In either case 
your subjective impression is no infallible criterion. Startling dissen- 
sions of opinion, such as have occurred when famous masterpieces 
were performed for the first time, are due less to differences in taste 
than to differences in perceptive faculty. Any musician will have 
experienced that his opinion may change by closer acquaintance 
with a piece of music he flatly rejected when he first heard it. 

This understood, it will be asked in what consists the act of 
musical perception, as the main condition of genuine musical 
appreciation ? Let us take, once more, the simplest unit of organic 
music, a phrase. It has a definite meaning, just as a spoken sentence 
has, a meaning which is entirely and exclusively musical, quite 
apart from its emotional value, which, as a secondary psychic 
phenomenon, does not concern our present research. The sense 
of a musical phrase is determined, explained, emphasized by other 
phrases and by the way they are interlocked. If you lose the thread 
of this continuous flow, you are lost yourself; your impression 
becomes chaotic. To perceive a phrase, to experience it as an 
actual, intelligible fact, is exactly the same as to understand the 
sense of a spoken sentence, where you cannot have understood the 
speaker if you cannot repeat it. Whether you are capable of 
reproducing it ten minutes later depends on your memory ; you 
will probably have forgotten the exact words, but you will remember 
the meaning. Musical perception works in exactly the same way. 
A phrase has not penetrated into your consciousness unless you are 
capable of reproducing it mentally. Your musical memory may 
not be sufficiently developed to retain it, but at the moment of its 
actual perception the phrase is a clear, definite fact to you. Thus 
musical listening involves a continuous shaping and reshaping of 
musical facts in your mind, an activity representing a receptive 
analogue to the composer’s and the performer’s work. ‘“ Under- 
standing ” of a musical phrase implies the capacity of reproducing 
it mentally, i.e. the potential ability to reproduce it vocally. Or, 
to put it the other way round : any music we are able to appreciate 
as a mental experience is vocally conceived ; otherwise we could 
not make head or tail of it. 

The result of this analysis seems to me convincing. It shows 
that any actual, vivid musical experience—not only the composer’s 
and the performer’s, but even the listener’s—is conditioned by a 
vocal conception, and that, where this potential is missing, musical 
experience is bound to be incomplete and disconnected. If this 
fact is understood, the following conclusions become inescapable : 
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1. The human voice is the eternal, unshakable basis of music. 
2. Instrumental music has been derived from, and is deeply 

rooted in, this soil. Its development as an independent branch will 

always be restricted by the natural limits of vocal conception. 

3. Theory therefore can only be founded on vocal conditions. 

I should not like to be misunderstood. I have not the slightest 
inclination to renounce the glorious achievements of instrumental 
music in the last three centuries, nor to sacrifice anything of value 
conquered in the course of this development. But we must realize 
what matters and where possible danger lurks. Do not let us 
forget this : vocal imagination goes a long way. There are, however, 
parts in Beethoven’s ‘ Missa solemnis’ which I never found satis- 
factory, even in the best performance, and which will remain a 
problem for ever, simply because they are written against the 
human voice. Yet I would not miss a bar of that beloved master- 
piece, nor would I miss any of Bach’s glorious unvocal choral 
fugues, as we find them in the Mass in B minor and everywhere 
in his cantatas and motets. Only do not advise anybody to imitate 
that style, nor tell me that a new way of development has been 
opened by such violations of the natural character of a material, 
because they have been committed by a genius. We should 
distinguish between the absolute value of a masterpiece and its 
usefulness as a model and guide. I would, as a pianist, rather 
forgo the complete works of Chopin, beautiful though they are, 
than a single one of Beethoven’s last sonatas, with all their problems 
of keyboard style. I am fully aware that not one bar could 
be altered without playing havoc ; nevertheless I do not see a way 
for development along that line of writing for the piano, and as a 
matter of fact nobody has ever ventured on it. 

When instruments took the lead in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, all sorts of musical forms emerged, founde to 
a greater or lesser degree on instrumental principles. But at the 
same time opera developed, and with it came the most lovely 
achievement of the Italian genius for music—cantabile melody. Instru- 
mental music was substantially influenced by it, and it remained 
one of the most efficient determinants of formal development 
throughout the classical and romantic periods. Here is one of the 
sound, indestructible roots connecting instrumental music with its 
original soil. The slow movement of a symphony, the second 
subject of a sonata-form work, the trio of a scherzo—they are 
genuine singing episodes, vocally conceived. This explains even 
the naive barbarism of adapting words to a popular melody taken 
from a classical masterpiece, the kind of thing done already in 
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Beethoven’s time, with the Allegretto of his seventh symphony, for 
example, and experienced with a shudder in our own time with 
the incredible popularity of Schubert’s misused melodies. Such 
tunes are always essentially vocal, and it is this which explains 
their powerful effect on the listener’s imagination. The dualism of 
motion, the instrumental, and cantabile, the vocal principle, has 
remained one of the fundamental agents of formal development. 
Motion in itself alone, the type of “ perpetuum mobile’’, is only 
bearable for a very short time. If it goes on and on, the listener 
will have a feeling of unrest and discomfort, and he will stop 
listening. 

The practical question is this : what is essentially unvocal ? To 
answer it we have to bear in mind some constitutional peculiarities 
of the human voice, all of which are indivisibly connected with 
fundamental attributes of our musical imagination. Our voice is 
confined to a certain compass; it has a definite, though not 
unconquerable objection to diminished and augmented intervals 
as well as to major sevenths and intervals greater than an octave ; 
and it needs stability in an interval to reproduce it. The position 
of all the steps of the diatonic scale is clear and unequivocal. The 
position of an F¥ in F major, for example, may be quite clear and 
obvious too. But if the function of an interval is doubtful, if its 
position, owing to harmonic or melodic conditions, wavers between 
F% and Gp, it becomes unsteady, with the result that our mental 
perception of the interval becomes uncertain and the intonation is 
endangered. To put it simply : chromatic intervals are difficult, 
enharmonics disastrous. As I have pointed out above, the actual 
compass of our voice does not coincide with the limits of our vocal 
imagination, but an over-tension by several consecutive huge 
intervals in the same direction, especially if they are of an unhar- 
monious kind, goes against the grain. Who, I wonder, would be 
able to sing the following example of Hindemith’s ? 


I know it is not meant to be sung ; but it is meant to be understood 
by a pupil who, as the first condition of musical integrity, must 
learn to control his inner hearing. If he is sincere, he will be 
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altogether discouraged by a model of this kind ; if he settles down 
at his piano in order to invent such stuff with the aid of that 
expedient, he will become a humbug. The Hindemith example 
quoted above, by the way, is undoubtedly diatonic, if we under- 
stand as diatonic a scale of seven degrees each of which may be 
altered by an accidental. As old-fashioned theory of harmony 
found out ages ago, a chromatic passing-note or an alteration into 
an accidental leading-note does not affect the essential meaning 
of a step or a harmony. I have not yet been able to find any 
chromatic situation in ‘ Tristan’ which could not be explained in 
that way. There is not the slightest proof for Hindemith’s assertion 
that “in Wagner’s ‘ Tristan’ the rule of the major and minor key 
has been broken. Instead of the diatonic scale the chromatic scale 
has been substituted here as the basis of melody and harmony.” 
Well, there can be no doubt in any bar of ‘ Tristan’ to which 
major or minor key it belongs. If Wagner had invented a new 
tonality for ‘ Tristan’, he would not have returned so deliberately 
to the old tonality, as he did in his next work, ‘ The Mastersingers ’, 
with a more pronounced diatonic texture than he ever found 
before. Schoenberg gave a more plausible explanation when he 
stated that Wagner’s abundant use of certain chords liable to 
enharmonic change, such as the chords of the diminished seventh 
and the augmented fifth, fascinated his followers and gradually 
undermined the feeling for tonality in the subsequent period. This 
fact is indisputable ; the only question is whether development in 
this direction was progress or a calamity. It is likely that Wagnerism 
has done more harm to the music of all nations than any other 
“ism”? at any time. We are recovering slowly from that illness, 
and the developments of the last twenty years seem to me to 
indicate that, in spite of all the apparent confusions, we have passed 
the turning-point. Hindemith himself, as a practical musician, 
realized the danger of chromaticism when he wrote : 


If the harmonic conditions become too difficult to survey, or 
progressions follow each other in such a way that their meaning is 
not unequivocally clear, our ear becomes uncertain. The player or 
singer does not realize the position of the “‘ comma ” [the difference 
of a quarter-tone between enharmonic notes], and his intonation 
becomes impure. Therefore combinations founded on pronounced 
chromatics or enharmonics are very difficult to orm. For 
choristers they are frequently altogether impracticable, even after 
all the experience the musical ear has undergone in history. Practice 
of music, composition and theory, must never forget the postulates 
established by the fact of pure intervals and the requirement of our 
ear to find them reaffirmed as frequently as possible. 
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I have nothing to add to this comprehensive statement but an 
explanation about the comma. Hindemith’s acknowledgment of its 
existence implies a feeling for intervals which is incompatible with 
an acceptance of the chromatic scale as a basis. As long as you 
feel the comma, as long as you want to distinguish between an F¥ 
and a Gb—as every musician will do, if his ears are not hopelessly 
corrupted by the piano—your musical conception is based on the 
diatonic system. To feel the comma implies referring the note 
definitely to the higher or the lower step of the diatonic scale, or to 
bring it into the orbit of the diatonic system. The chromatic scale 
is sexless, without a beginning or an end, and without the possi- 
bility of a comma, which would upset the whole order of twelve 
equal steps. To search for a tonic in the chromatic system would 
be as hopeless as to look for the end of a ring or the start of eternity. 
The same applies to the whole-tone scale, and for the same reason. 
Schoenberg was more consistent when he deposed the tonic once 
and for all. Hindemith takes infinite trouble in combining opposite 
and incompatible principles, and the result is a deplorable muddle. 

One fact stands to reason: our ear, our musical imagination, 
is unable to realize indeterminate, diatonically unrelated chro- 
matics. That seems to be one of its constitutional attributes, since 
it is confirmed by other musical systems which have developed 
independently. The Chinese, the Indian, the Arabic systems are 
based on diatonic scales. Chromatic intervals and quarter-tones, 
as far as they are used there, are confined to sliding melismata, 
which correspond exactly to our “‘ passing notes”’ and do not alter 
the original pentatonic or heptatonic basis. In the diatonic system 
the difference of whole tones and semitones decides the character 
of a step. Without the possibility of relating a sound to a definite 
degree of the diatonic scale our ear loses its orientation, as it definitely 
does in an undecided enharmonic situation. 

At the beginning of this century the old diatonic system had 
gone the way of disintegration. But we must not forget that infinite 
variants of diatonic scales are possible, that the major and minor 
tonality and the medieval modes represent only a small fraction of 
diatonic possibilities. My personal belief is that we shall have to go 
back to the source, to find a new genuine vocal style and to make 
an end of dishonesty and humbug, as they have spread increasingly 
since the piano began to influence music in a poisonous way. It is 
a doubtful advantage for a composer to replace consistent, con- 
centrated mental work by more or less random, uncontrolled 
improvising. I know a composer who, he told me, gets his nicest 
inspirations by striking a wrong key when improvising. There is 
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another danger in the new world of sound, opened up by the 
pianoforte pedal. Is it ever realized how orchestration during the 
last hundred years has been influenced by the piano? This would 
be an interesting subject for a special examination. Look for example 
at the opening of Strauss’s ‘ Alpensymphonie’, where a Bp minor 
scale descends slowly through three octaves, every step of it held by 
a fraction of the muted, divided strings. To this soft humming sound, 
used as a background, a theme is intoned by the low brass instru- 
ments. No human ear is able to hear through this diffuse noise, a 
successful imitation of the worst use a pianist could possibly make 
of the pedal. I know the intention is to depict the dim outlines of 
a huge mountain seen through the early morning mist ; but un- 
fortunately the mountain is made of pasteboard and the mist is a 
smoke-screen, put up in order to hide the fact that there is no music 
behind it. The pedal has introduced indefinite, inarticulate sound 
into music. I call it dishonesty, but that may be a matter of 
opinion. 

The history of music shows that development does not proceed 
in a straight line, but rather in a spiral. It looks as if at the 
beginning of this century instrumental music had arrived at the 
climax of a development leading to the very edge of a precipice. 
Beyond is chaos, a kind of music which no sincere person will 
pretend to grasp, if grasping means a clear, controlled perception 
of musical facts. I had the clearest possible confirmation of this 
when Rudolf Kolisch, whom we all know to be a passionate apostle 
of modern music, told me after his first performance of Webern’s 
string Trio: ‘‘ We had more than fifty rehearsals, but we don’t 
understand it yet.” When nobody but the composer himself under- 
stands a piece of music, a stage of development is reached where 
there is no practical difference between subjectivism and madness. 
The author may be quite honest and sincere ; but so is the lunatic 
who pretends that he has five arms and seven legs. In literature 
and the fine arts, where similar symptoms of hyper-individualism 
came forth some thirty years ago, the illness seems to have been 
overcome by now. In music the situation still appears rather 
confused. It is impossible, of course, to define where the “ natural 
limits’ are to be found. It stands to reason that they are fluid. 
Musical hearing has changed and developed a good deal during the 
last four centuries. Only one must not over-rate the speed of that 
change: it may take as many centuries, while a change of style 
may only take decades. We have no right to assume that, as far 
as our primary capacity of musical perception goes, we are born 
with ears different from those of our grandfathers. The develop- 
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ment noticeable in the public appreciation of modern music— 
which is very slow, anyhow—is a result of individual education, not 
of changed conditions of original hearing, and it is confined to a 
small minority of educated people. No wonder that to the vast 
majority, even in the most progressive countries, modern music is 
as strange as Chinese. This attitude is perfectly explained by the 
theory I tried to develop before now. I remember an old uncle of 
mine bluntly declaring music to be worthless if he could not whistle 
it. His musical horizon was rather narrow and did not extend 
beyond musical comedy and popular operatic melodies. We made 
fun of him. But at least he was perfectly sincere, and we must 
realize the abyss between the average capacity of primary musical 
hearing and the exigencies of serious contemporary music. Here 
is one of the main difficulties we are confronted with in finding a 
practical method for the teaching of theory to a young musician, 
whose ear and whose mind have to be opened to musical phenomena 
of the widest range. The only way I have found practicable is to 
resort to counterpoint, the strict counterpoint as determined by the 
style of the sixteenth century. I am no advocate for Fux’s rules and 
regulations, nor for Cherubini’s or Bellermann’s. The rules of 
strict counterpoint, as I apply them, are in direct relation to the 
music of Palestrina and his contemporaries. Anyhow, we have to 
get down to conditions of sufficient clearness, purity and simplicity 
to enable the pupil to become aware with impeccable lucidity of 
what he hears in his imagination. Many years of teaching experience 
and innumerable experiments as to method have not yet shown me 
a better basis than the Palestrina style. Starting from this point, we 
have to develop the pupil’s imaginative capacity and sense of 
polyphony step by step. He has to go mentally through all the 
stages of development, as a human embryo does physically. It takes 
time and trouble, but there is no way of dodging these. The risk is, 
of course, that he may find the method tedious, but I have always 
held such teaching to be successful if after two years of serious 
studies a pupil comes to the conclusion that his talent is not sufficient. 
Another question is how to avoid aridity and dullness in a study 
which is comparable only with methodical technical exercise on an 
instrument. The answer is : combine it with living music. A pupil 
who regularly attends choral rehearsals and performances, listening, 
singing, accompanying and conducting alternately, and who has 
experienced such masters as Palestrina, Lassus, Marenzio, Byrd or 
Morley as makers of living, beautiful music, will write his counter- 
point exercises with quite a different feeling than he would if they 
were merely so much paper work to him. Moreover, he will never 
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be in danger of forgetting what vocal setting means. Let him 
study and practise Bach’s fugues when he is working up fugue: if 
he is gifted, he will profit more by this experience than by any 
theory. Let him make practical acquaintance with several instru- 
ments, give him a chance of doing chamber music, coaching singers, 
taking part in orchestral rehearsals. That is the only way to educate 
a musician and to keep his mind free from the dust and mould of 
paper and speculation. You cannot give him a ready-made tech- 
nique, because that does not exist and never has existed. You can 
only develop ia him a sound basis for its acquisition by his own 
indefatigable work, a basis founded on a vivid sense of style and 
formal balance, and on an inexorable artistic sincerity. There is 
only one text-book for this, and it is a huge one: the masterpieces 
of four centuries. But make no mistake—only a master can use it. 


‘ 


GOSSIP IN THE MUSIC-ROOM 
By Percy M. Younc 


Ir is said that Dr. Burney, having read the opening lines of the 
dedication of ‘ Evelina’, exclaimed “‘ Good God ’”’, and that then 
his eyes suffused with tears. Thus we greet the Burneys at a crucial 
point in their respective careers ; the doctor well established as 
historian and teacher, and Fanny, the favourite child of a family of 
talent and charm, launched upon her novelist’s ambitions. In 
respect of these two history and scholarship have been unjust in 
failing either to allow the father the distinction merited by his 
literature or to distinguish his influence in his daughter’s works. 
A detailed study of Fanny’s biography is not necessary here. Her 
story, if not as well known as it should be, is accessible. My purpose 
is on the one hand to show how she, and indeed the English novel, 
are indebted to Dr. Burney and on the other to underline the 
interest and value of Fanny’s independent observations on music 
and musicians. The editor of the ‘ Everyman’ edition of ‘ Evelina ’ 
describes the authoress correctly but cursorily as “the daughter of 
a musician ”’ and proceeds to the comment that she was self-educated. 
It is true that whereas Esther and Susanna were schooled in Paris, 
Fanny stayed at home. But this was all to her advantage, for the 
houses in Poland Street, Queen Square and St. Martin’s Lane, in 
which the family was domiciled, were rare centres of wit and learning. 
The tutors were the intellectual Fiihrer of the age, led by Johnson, 
and among them Charles Burney was by no means the least. Fanny 
spent her formative years as her father’s secretary and librarian, 
and as such she served her literary apprenticeship. What she owed 
to her father was realized by the closest friend of the family, the 
eccentric but knowledgeable ‘‘ Daddy Crisp”, who wrote: ‘* You 
have learned from that R[ogue] your father (by so long serving as 
his amanuensis I suppose) to make your descriptions alive.” With 
her father’s affairs Fanny was principally occupied until 1778, in 
which year the appearance of ‘ Evelina’ shook the foundations 
of society. Although the preparation and transcription of the His- 
tory and the Travels taught her the technique of literature—and it 
isworth remembering that the latter proved a best-seller—the material 
of fiction suggested itself to Fanny out of the varied assortment of 
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her father’s guests. Her fame depends on her creation of a new 
type of novel, the novel of home life. For this she was singularly 
well equipped by her education. Not by what Mr. Ernest Rhys 
loosely describes as her “ self-education ”’. 

The Diary has lately appeared, in severe abridgment, as a 
centenary celebration. This gives rise to satisfaction, although two 
volumes would have caused greater rejoicing ; but to the chagrin 
of the musical the greater number of passages relating to music 
have been excised. The litterati apparently still suspect that musicians 
do not read. From the general aspect, however, the matter is 
serious in that the critic is deprived by the omission of that material 
which shows most obviously the origin of Fanny’s style. Not 
unnaturally her remarks on music, which amplify the Travels and 
the History, are the link between her and her father’s literature. 
She inherited, however, more than an interest in music. Her dis- 
tinction rests on buoyant humour, sly whimsicality, spontaneous 
affection for natural beauty and compassionate interest in her 
fellows, the whole being tempered with a healthy distaste for all 
forms of pomposity, pedantry and tiresomeness. The student of 
Burney pére will recognize these refreshing qualities as his also and 
will recall as evidence the statement that he had submitted, in 
preparation for the History, “to all such reading as was never 
read’, innumerable descriptive passages in the Travels and in 
letters, and the strenuous dialectic exercised before the Governors 
of the Foundling Hospital in an endeavour to impress on them the 
necessity for treating their charges with sense and sensitivity. Burney 
is also conspicuous by the directness and simplicity applauded in 
‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia’, by good humour and a relish for the 
foibles and idiosyncrasies of others, combined with modesty, and 
by a faculty for concentration of much point in few words. These, 
the essential weapons of the diarist (vide Pepys and Evelyn), helped 
Fanny to reduce the novel from grandiosity to intelligible domesticity, 
and they came to her, like a delicate constitution and myopia, 
from her father. It is a pity that Burney wrote no diary of his own : 
a letter describing a tour through his childhood haunts is a charming 
essay, indicating what might have been, and contains an enter- 
taining reference to Chester, where once again he saw “ the Free 
School, where I Hic, haec, hoc’d it three or four years ; and the 
cathedral where I saw and heard the first organ that I ever played ”’. 
The Burneys endeared themselves to a great number of people ; 
Johnson burst out on one occasion: “I love Burney! my heart, 
as I told him, goes out to meet Burney ’’, while on his deathbed he 
frequently asked that they should visit him. “Tell Fanny”, he 
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said, “ to pray for me. . . . Tell Fanny I think I shall yet throw 
the ball at her again.” The similarity between Fanny and her 
father was a matter for frequent comment. Thus Mrs. Montague 
remarked: “ I can see that Miss Burney is very like her father, and 
that is a very good thing, for everybody would wish to be like 
Dr. Burney.” 

The Burney family had many and interesting contacts. Fanny’s 
grandfather combined artistic gifts with personal charm and so was 
able to achieve success in the provinces as a portrait painter. His 
Irish descent, no doubt, accounts for the conversational prowess of 
his children and grandchildren, and for the combination of poetic 
fancy and vigorous humour attached to the family’s literary output. 
The latter quality is at times strangely like Goldsmith’s, to whom 
Dr. Burney was also connected by the bonds of friendship. Fanny’s 
grandmother, née Anne Cooper, in her day a notable Shropshire 
beauty, had once been courted by Wycherley ; a fact, no doubt, 
which stimulated Charles Lamb, a friend of Fanny’s brother James 
—the Admiral—to take a closer interest in this Restoration dramatist. 
** Perhaps few have been better enabled to describe from an actual 
survey, the manners and customs of the age in which he lived than 
myself”, wrote Dr. Burney. The circle of his acquaintances em- 
braced the leaders of art, science, religion and fashion, and if they 
are not all described by Burney himself, it is safe to assume that 
few escaped the notice of his daughter. The classic sketch is of 
Gibbon. The scene is laid at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house. Burney 
comes across the room with a companion and greets Fanny thus : 
“ Fanny—Mr. Gibbon”. The ensuing note in the Memoirs runs : 


Fat and ill-constructed, Mr. Gibbon has cheeks of such prodigious 
chubby-ness that they envelope his nose so completely, as to render it, 
in profile, absolutely invisi le. His look and manner are placidly 
mild, but rather effeminate ; his voice . . . is gentle, but of studied 
recision of accent. Yet, with these Brobdignatious [sic] cheeks, his neat 
ttle feet are of a miniature description : and with these, as soon 
as I turned round, he hastily described a quaint sort of circle, with 
small quick steps, and a dapper gait, as if to mark the alacrity of 
his approach, and then, stopping short when full face to me, he made 
so singularly profound a bow, that—though hardly able to keep my 
gravity—lI felt myself blush deeply at its undue, but palpably 
intended obsequiousness. 


This is in line with Fanny’s reaction to Johnson’s pushing his 
nose to the keyboard to get a close-up of Hetty’s and Susan’s 
pianoforte technique and justifies Crisp’s merry reproach of 
roguishness. 

The culture of the age has in general been amply treated and, 
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although the Burneys can add considerably to our knowledge of it, 
it is music which primarily concerns us. And it is that music which 
has up to now suffered the most vigorous denigration. In com- 
parison with contemporary continental music modesty bids sobriety 
of judgment, but what the Burneys heard and played in company 
with their literary, scientific, prelatical and courtly friends implies 
a standard of musical culture not entirely to be despised. It is 
true that Burney estimated chief among the virtues of music the 
promotion of cordial social intercourse and the provision of pleasant 
recreation, but I am not sure that we cannot (particularly in these 
times) profitably emulate him and, jettisoning moral, metaphysical 
and religious considerations, attach ourselves to the thoughtful 
hedonism which graced the eighteenth-century music-room. In 
many ways Burney i is an attractive model, particularly to the young 
professional musician. He kept up to date with his reading, asa 
thorough Tory relying largely on ‘ The Rambler ’ and ‘ The Idler ’ 
translated Dante and studied astronomy in his leisure ; was a dis. 
cerning dramatic critic and not averse from participation in amateur 
theatricals ; and acquired the art of equal conversation with the 
learned, the reverend and the elegant. Rightly he regarded con- 
versation as an important accomplishment and rejoiced, after an 
evening at Mrs. Ord’s, “to find that there are still two or three 
houses, even in these dissipated times, where, through judgement 
and taste in their selection, people may be called together, not with 
the aid of cards, to kill time, but with that of conversation to give 
it life.’ A tribute to Burney’s personality comes from Murphy, 
who remarked to Mrs. Thrale that he “ is, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary man ; I think I don’t know such another : he is at home 
on all subjects, and upon all so agreeable ! he is a wonderful man.” 
To Fanny we are indebted for the Memoirs which furnish us 
with most of the material for drawing our picture of Burney. Her 
information is so ample and her reference to letters so generous that 
we can ignore the stylistic inconsistencies which worried Austin 
Dobson. And to counter these tokens of increasing age, the Memoirs 
appearing when Fanny was eighty, there are many signs of the 
vigour of ‘ Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia’. On the whole the work is good 
reading, and in applauding it we share the enthusiasm of Southey. 
In 1747 Burney, then aged twenty-one, provided an unusual 
programme, indicative of his discriminating catholicity, for Fulke 
Greville at Kirkman’s. He played Geminiani, Corelli, Tartini, 
“‘ whose compositions were then most in fashion ”, Scarlatti, “ that 
wild but masterly composer”, and Handel. The sequel to this 
episode, the sojourn at Wilbury House, the gallant gaiety of White’s, 
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Brooke’s, Bath and “ the next vortex of high dissipation ’”—New- 
market, and the conquest of the beautiful Esther Sleepe, as related 
to his daughter by an older and graver Burney, worked on a fertile 
imagination. So it is not surprising that the finest of Fanny’s works 
are her earliest, dependent on paternal anecdote and quiet observa- 
tion rather than on intimate personal contact, which she achieved 
in later years, with the society that inhabits her novels. Romantic 
reminiscence of Fulke Greville probably suggested more than one 
character in ‘ Evelina’. A description of his mode of travel fits 
Lord Orville perfectly : 


He travelled in a style that was princely, not only from his equipage, 
out-riders, horses and liveries, but from having two of his attendants 
skilled in playing the French horn. And they were always stationed 
to recreate him with marches and warlike movements, on the outside 
of the windows, where he took any repast. 


If Fanny Macartney’s birth was less obscure than Evelina’s, her 
clandestine marriage to the elegant squire of Wilbury was no less 
romantic than the Orville match. As Burney, at the same time 
wooing his care-charming Sleepe, gave the bride away the episode 
must have remained fresh in his mind for long. Macartney is not 
a name unfamiliar to the student of ‘ Evelina ’, for Evelina’s brother 
was so called. The life of the Grub Street poet was known to 
Fanny through her father’s interest in the hapless Kit Smart. 
Propriety and sympathy, however, caused her to portray the type 
in gentle vein. 

The Burneys’ dramatic interest was due in large measure to the 
close friendship with Garrick. It was notorious that Garrick 
treated his friends with carelessness, and Goldsmith remarked : 


He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he would, he could whistle them back. 


The only occasion, however, when coolness existed between him and 
Burney was when the latter discovered that the music which Garrick 
had requested him to write for ‘ Orpheus’ was already being com- 
posed by Barthélemon. Fanny gives a characteristic description of 
Garrick sweeping up the stairs of the St. Martin’s Street house, 
pushing aside the maid occupied in her matutinal chares, and 
surprising the whole household : Burney, immersed in manuscripts 
and submitting to the attentions of the hairdresser with his ancillae 
about him, Fanny arranging the books, Susanna reading aloud the 
day’s news and Charlotte brewing tea. The theatre was of perpetual 
interest (the young Burneys were privileged in that more often than 
not they occupied the Garrick box), so that when Elizabeth Linley, 
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Reynolds’s St. Cecilia and Sheridan’s wife, was engaged to sing the 
soprano solo in Burney’s doctorate exercise at Oxford there was great 
excitement. In those days academic exercises were submitted to the 
severest test—that of public performance. Actually Burney’s was 
intended for the University of Cambridge, and to celebrate the 
Duke of Grafton’s installation as Chancellor. The duke, however, 
instructed that as he considered the required orchestra too extrava- 
gant the number of instrumentalists must be reduced. Burney 
retorted by taking the work to Oxford. Miss Linley, we are told, 
sang with a sweetness and pathos of voice and expression that, joined 
to the beauty of her nearly celestial face, almost maddened with 
admiring enthusiasm, not only the susceptible young students, then 
in the first glow of the dominion of the passions, but even the gravest 
and most profound among the learned professors of the University, 
in whom the “ hey-day of the blood ”’ might be presumed, long since, 
to have cooled. 

Fanny must have recalled the musical séances of her father’s 
house with pride. There were to be found as regular patrons 
Johnson, Greville, the Thrales, Piozzi, Bruce—the Abyssinian 
traveller with his “ grand air, gigantic height, and forbidding brow ”’, 
Mrs. Ord, of blue-stocking fame, the Danish ambassador, Reynolds, 
Omiah, James Burney’s pet Ulitean—who gave the first English 
performance of Ulitean folk-music—and, to complete a varied 
collection, the hero who not unnaturally intrigued Walpole, Prince 
Orlov, who “ throttled the late Emperor of Russia, Peter, by sud- 
denly pressing his wind-pipe while he was drinking”. Most of the 
professional musicians of the day were invited, but the amateurs 
themselves could put up a pretty performance. Most of the ladies 
who possessed harps by that master builder, Merlin, took them to 
the party. One could hear the Baroness de Deiden playing works 
by Schobert and Abel, Hetty Burney her favourite Eckardt, Miss 
Harris singing the ineffably sweet airs of Sacchini and, to crown all, 
“ the great gun of the evening—Muthel’s duet for two harpsichords, 
which my father thinks the noblest composition of its kind in the 
world’. One could also hear the virtuosic blind performer, 
Stanley, the impresario Cervetto, who lived to be a hundred 
and whose appearance at the theatre called from the groundlings 
the affectionate cry of “‘ Nosey ”’, Giardini, perpetuated by a tune 
retained in most hymnals, Barthélemon, who receives mention in 
‘ Evelina’, Fischer, Crosdill and the gentle Pacchierotti, whose 
affection for Fanny was overcome by his reluctance to propose, 
and finally the temperamental trinity of female singers—Cecilia 
Davies, Gabrielli and Agujari, alias la Bastardella. 

Fanny let her maliciousness run riot on occasion. Thus the noble 
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Lord Edgecumbe is immortalized by a cough, let loose during one 
performance of the Miithel duet. “‘ What do you here, my Lord”’, 
expostulated his wife, “ coughing? We don’t want that accom- 
paniment.”” At times Johnson was dragged to the music-room. On 
the first of such occasions the diarist amuses herself mightily. The 
concert had started when “ my father, having welcomed him with 
the warmest respect, whispered to him that music was going forward, 
which he would not, my father thinks, have found out.” The 
centre-piece of the Memoirs is the account of the first introduction 
of Mrs. Thrale to Piozzi. It was the most uncomfortable event in 
the Burneys’ lives. The party was arranged for the benefit of Fulke 
Greville and Mrs. Crewe, who were anxious to meet both Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale. Johnson was in particularly unsociable mood, 
and was not prepared to accept Greville’s condescension. Conversa- 
tion therefore languished until Johnson, finding Greville mono- 
polizing the fire by standing with his back to it, exploded : “ If it 
were not for depriving the ladies of the fire, I should like to stand 
upon the hearth myself.” At this Burney, a most amiable and 
quarrel-hating soul, found his cup of mortification full. Previously, 
as Piozzi was singing an aria parlante, accompanying himself on the 
pianoforte, Mrs. Thrale “ludicrously began imitating him by 
squaring her elbows, elevating them with ecstatic shrugs of the 
shoulders, and casting up her eyes while languishingly reclining her 
head, as if she were not less enthusiastically, though somewhat more 
suddenly, struck with the transports of harmony than himself.” 
Thereupon Burney reproved her thus: “ Because, Madam, you 
have no ear yourself for music, will you destroy the attention of all 
who, in that one point, are otherwise gifted.” As the obstreperous 
lady was the mother of one of his pupils the remark called for 
considerable temerity. 

The Memoirs impress us with the tremendous stretch of musical 
history covered by Burney. Incidentally we become aware of his 
unique possession of the qualities of true criticism, generosity and 
tolerant inquisitiveness allied to academic knowledge and artistic 
sensitivity. An early enthusiasm for Arne, Felton, Hayes and Handel 
did not prejudice later judgment of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 
Different ages meet in Burney: thus a long life links the 
names of Tartini and Scarlatti with that of Beethoven, some of 
whose works he heard played by Miss Tate (what an age for the 
amateurs !) on a day in 1803. These led the doctor to observe that 
he felt inclined to rank the composer ‘‘ amongst the first musical 
authors of the present century”. With but three years of the 
“ present century ” gone and with three-quarters of its predecessor 
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behind him, it is small wonder that Burney impressed his con- 
temporaries by his effervescent youthfulness. Fanny infects her 
readers with this pleasant contagion and quotes Mrs. Piozzi, at a 
Salomon concert, who greeted him with “ Here’s Dr. Burney, as 
young as ever”. The quality of Reynolds’s charming portrait, one 
of his best, lies in its emphasis on this aspect of his friend’s character. 

With the publication of ‘ Evelina’ and the commencement of 
the Diary Fanny records her own impressions. It is clear at all times 
that her father’s opinions stand behind her, sometimes as obviously 
as when she disapproves of French music, sometimes more indirectly. 
But her observations, being included parenthetically, are of great 
value in that they portray less obtrusively and in better perspective 
than the Memoirs the musical life of the community in which she 
lived. ‘ Evelina’ gives the best and most succinct of contemporary 
descriptions of Vauxhall : 

The trees, the numerous lights, and the company in the circle 
round the orchestra make a most brilliant and gay appearance ; 
and, had I been with a y less disagreeable to me, I should have 
thought it was a place formed for animation and pleasure. There 
was a concert, in the course of which, a hautbois concerto was so 
charmingly played, that I could have thought myself upon enchanted 
ground, had I had spirits more gentle to associate with. The hautbois 
in the open air is heavenly. 

Vauxhall was no terrain inconnu to Fanny, for her father had 
frequently played the organ there and had once let flippancy get 
the better of dignity in writing a work for a particularly outrageous 
combination,” thus displaying the same zest for the ridiculous 
which characterized his admired friend Haydn. Concertos went well 
in the metropolitan paradises for at Marylebone Evelina heard a 
“concerto on the violin by Mr. Barthélemon, who, to me, seems 
a player of exquisite fancy, feeling, and variety.” The principal 
interest in ‘ Evelina’ centres round the entertaining castigation of 
Italian opera, which, occupying four brilliant pages, would appear 
to echo a good deal of Johnsonian sentiment. ‘So Miss’’, said 
Mr. Branghton, “ you're quite in the fashion, I see ; so you like 
operas ? well, I’m not so polite ; I can’t like nonsense, let it be 
never so much the taste.” ‘ Cecilia’ draws on the opera for its 
most classic passage ; a passage at which, it is said, the book was 
always opened. The fashionable side of opera appealed to one side 
of Fanny’s nature, but her sense of humour led her to ridicule its 
conventions and her critical acumen forbade her to approve what 

® “Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, adapted to the Antient British Musick: viz. the 
Salt-Box, the Jew’s , the Marrow-Bones and Cleavers, the Hum-Strum or Hurdy- 
Gurdy,” first at Ranelagh in 1763. 
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appeared to her as mediocre. It is not without relish that Thrale 
is reported, on hearing that Agujari received £50 for a performance, 
to have expostulated : ‘‘ Catgut and rosin !_ma’am, ’tis scandalous.” 
Thrale expressed a fervent dislike for Rauzzini, whom he met at 
Bath : “ I vow I longed to cane him every day ! such a work made 
with him ! all the fair females sighing for him ! enough to make a 
man sick.”” Shades of Mr. Pepys ! 

Not blessed, as were her sisters, with any particular executive 
skill, Fanny inclines to be reactionary, and her opinions are fre- 
quently coloured by her personal sympathies. Thus the amiable 
Sacchini, whose melodic fluency is not unattractive, is the funda- 
mentum divisionis. To his mellifluity, and generally disadvantageously, 
is related the work of Rauzzini, “‘ little’? Bertoni and anyone else 
worthy of mention. Poor Bertoni is charged, on the production of 
*Cimene’ in 1783, with plagiarism. A fairly safe charge, it may 
appear to us, to level at any hack-worker of the age in any art. 
Nor was Sacchini overlooked as singer, for to him was compared 
honourably Mr. Jerningham, who sang to Fanny at Mrs. Bowdler’s 
at Bath. But above all others is elevated, for obvious reasons, the 
gentle Pacchierotti ”’. 

The domestic capacity for music-making in the eighteenth 
century is unjustly ignored by us, who can show nothing com- 
parable. Therefore it is with great pleasure that we light on Fanny’s 
visit to Devizes in 1780. There at the “ Bear’’ Fanny and Mrs. 
Thrale were sitting one evening at cards (how the doctor would have 
disapproved) when from an adjacent room there came the sound of 
well-executed music. The daughters of the house, the Misses 
Lawrence, were recreating themselves with songs and overtures, 
thus vicariously enjoying the current successes of town. They were 
much embarrassed when Miss Burney intruded upon their privacy, 
although with compliment. This incident had, however, a pro- 
fitable sequel, for Fanny saw some of their brother’s drawings and, 
much impressed, introduced him to Reynolds. Quite properly the 
story continues until we find Thomas Lawrence President of the 
Royal Academy. The social life of Bath brought the vagrant 
Fanny into contact with more music. Jackson, of Exeter, 
and a keen painter, Harrington, and Linley were being outmoded 
and the diarist complains : ‘‘ O how I dismalled in hearing them ”’. 
At the same time Clementi alarmed by his modernity and did not 
arouse the solid satisfaction occasioned by Bach of Berlin, Eckardt 
and Boccherini. 

Fanny’s duties in the royal household brought her into close 
contact with George III, than whom there have been less musical 
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monarchs and few more able to discourse with understanding. The 
evidence is contained in the reports of conversations held between 
Burney and the king, and in some particularly apt comments noted 
by the latter on the subject of Handel’s music. One note, provoked 
by Burney’s official handbook of the Handel celebrations in 1785, 
reads thus : 


Dr. Burney seems to forget the great merit of the choral fugue, 
** He trusted in God,” by asserting that the words would admit of no 
stroke of passion. Now the real truth is, that the words contain a 
manifest presumption and impertinence, which Handel has, in the 
most masterly manner, taken advantage of. And he was so con- 
scious of the moral merit of that movement, that, whenever he was 
desired to sit down to the harpsicherd, if not instantly inclined to 
play, he used to take this subject ; which ever set his inspiration at 
work, and made him produce wonderful capriccios. 


A fine piece of criticism, reminding us incidentally of Professor 
Dent’s remarks on the motivating force of themes which Handel 
felt inclined, when destitute of direct inspiration, to borrow either 
from himself or from others. Fanny got her own back in the end. 

The outstanding musical memory of George III is of his 
recuperative visit to Weymouth in 1789. There, one morning, as 
he stepped out of his bathing pavilion and stood in the contem- 
plative posture which precedes the marine baptism of the nervous 
swimmer, a band gave the most memorable and the most diverting 
of all performances of “‘ God save the King”. The instrumentalists, 
like the king, were drawn out to sea. Whether they were returned 
safely to land after their piece was played or whether they were 
required to solace the royal ear with suitable items for the occasion 
is not recorded. 

There is a good deal of affinity between Fanny Burney and 
Samuel Pepys. They were both diarists and both in the royal 
service. In their literature they draw close together when they 
comment on music. Pepys provides no scholar’s treatise. He 
indicates what were his tastes, what musicians were of his acquaint- 
ance, and in so doing takes us well off the track beaten out by later 
scholars. Fanny leaves the technical job of musical criticism to her 
father, contenting herself with a record of the part played by music 
in her own life. Therefore, while the old man opens the front door 
of contemporary music, Fanny takes many below-stairs peeps and 
produces such enchanting figures as Merlin the harp-maker, 
Giardini, whose obsession for gate-crashing was forgiven because 
he was always “‘ very comique ’’, and Madame Krumpholtz, another 
devotee of the harp. Mrs. Thrale said to Fanny on one occasion : 
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“‘ Dr. Burney says you carry bird-lime in your brains, for everything 
that lights there sticks.” With which impious epitaph we may con- 
clude, adding by way of postscript an appeal to musicians 
to read their Fanny and literary scholars their Charles Burney. In 
so doing they will respectively realize the services to two arts bestowed 
by the most famous members of a talented and amiable eighteenth- 


century family. 
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SCHUBERT’S CZECH PREDECESSORS 


By Paut Nett 


In my study of Czech music of the eighteenth century I pointed out 
that the composers of that period who came from Bohemia and 
Moravia paved the way for the characteristic classical style of 
Viennese music. Among them we find the representatives of the 
so-called Mannheim School—Stamitz, Richter, Filtz, Zarth and 
others—as well as Mysliveéek, Zach, Wanhall, Gassmann and the 
rest. It is a remarkable fact that in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century we find a similar phenomenon occurring in the case of 
Franz Schubert, even though the influence exerted on him by the 
Bohemians may not have been as far-reaching as in the case of the 
preceding generation. For we find that Czech musicians like 
Tomasek, VofiSek and Kittl attract both Schubert and the 
group of early romanticists. 

In the summer of 1822 a meeting took place between two men 
which was to have its interesting results later on. Vaclav Tomaiek, 
the Czech composer, came to the frontier town of Eger to meet 
Goethe, whom he greatly revered. Goethe at that time was taking 
a cure at Franzensbad, about two miles from Eger. He had shown 
great interest in Tomagek’s songs set to poems of his own. Having 
corresponded with Tomaisek for some time, he was anxious to 
hear these compositions. At Eger the two went to the house of the 
lawyer Frank, who had a good instrument, and there Tomaiek sang 
about fifteen of his settings for the eminent visitor. When he arrived 
at his version of Mignon’s song, ‘ Knowest thou the land ’, Goethe 
is said to have remarked : “ You have understood the poem well”, 


and to have added : 


I cannot understand how Beethoven and Spohr could have so 
misunderstood the spirit of the song when they wrote their music 
for it. Surely the punctuation and the stops coming at the same 
place in each verse should have been sufficient indication for the 
musician that all I expected him to do was to write a simple song. 
It is not in conformity with Mignon’s temperament that she sho 
intone a formal aria. 


In reality Beethoven’s setting of Mignon’s song is not durch- 
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komponiert, but divided into strophes, though Beethoven wrote out 
all the music for each verse in full. Apparently Goethe had only a 
hazy memory of the Breitkopf & Hartel edition of 1810 and had 
merely the outward form of the song in mind, believing that it was 
written as an aria, without repetition of the melody in a number of 
verses. 

A year later Tomaiek met Goethe again, this time at the spa of 
Marienbad. Here the latter wrote two verses of his poem, ‘ Aeolian 
Harps ’, into Tomagek’s album and gave it the title of ‘ Lovelorn 
duet sung after parting’. The poem is one of those originating in 
the sorrowful days after the aged poet’s parting with his young love, 
Ulrike von Levetzow. It seems that at this very period Goethe was 
greatly moved by Tomasek’s songs, for in them there was something 
of that rather mournful, slightly erotic and musically not over- 
distinguished spirit of early romanticism which appealed to Goethe 
at that time. 

Another factor may have attracted Goethe to Tomasek: in 
1819, when a translation appeared of the spurious documents of the 
Kéniginhofer Manuscript issued by Hanka, Goethe had greatly 
admired it, and Tomasek had published musical accompaniments 
to a number of the poems contained therein, pieces the gloomy 
melodies of which, in minor keys, seem to be of the Slavonic type 
rather than in the nature of traditional Czech folksong. For 
Tomaiek, in spite of the fact that he had spent his youth in the 
country, had no real insight into the spirit of Czech folksong. 
Where he wished to appear primitive and natural he conjured 
up an exotic, melancholy landscape. Nor do the songs of the 
K®6niginhofer manuscript contain any of the bright major moods 
of the Czech people’s songs. These pieces of Tomasek’s are, however, 
the characteristic products of romanticism in its early stages. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century was published, in 
Prague, a year-book in the German language, entitled ‘ Libussa ’. 
Its purpose was to outline the history and the inner meaning of the 
Bohemian people and their country. The publisher and writer was a 
German, Clar, who like so many other Germans wished to do his 
share in the revival of Czech culture. This trend had been apparent 
ever since 1800, and it persisted well into the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. At that time there was no Czech nationalism in 
the sense of an exclusive and aggressive racial consciousness. The 
two ethnic groups, Germans and Czechs, living as neighbours, with 
the Germans occupying a higher social rank and speaking German, 
while the others spoke Czech, found common ground in their love 
of their native country. They were partners in rejecting the 
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Austrian idea of federalism for a greater Austria. Even as late as 
1900 those who felt ‘‘ Bohemian ”’, who spoke both languages and 
refused to adhere to a narrow-minded nationalism were called 
“* Utraquists””. Characteristically, even in the country’s literature 
German poets and writers felt themselves to be thoroughly part of 
Bohemia, and wrote and thought in the “ Bohemian” way. 
Tomaiek’s wife was the sister of the German-Czech poet Karl Egon 
Ebert, a fervent patriot who treated Czech themes in his works, as 
for example in the heroic epic of ‘ Vlasta’, which describes the war 
of the Czech Amazons in the metre of the German ‘ Nibelungen- 
lied’. Another representative of this group is the poet Alfred 
Meissner, who took a Czech hero for his ‘ Zizka’. The same holds 
good for Tomaiek, as well as for a number of other Czech musicians, 
such as Johann August Vitdiek (1771-1839), Hugo Vofiiek 
(1791-1825), the musicologist August Wilhelm Ambros (1816-1876), 
who, though German, wrote a nationalist Czech opera, ‘ Bretislav 
and Jitka’, as well as Czech songs, Frederic Dionysius Weber 
(1766-1842), Johann Frederic Kitt] (1806-1868) and others. 

In the ‘ Libussa’ year-book there is an autobiography of 
Tomaigek, which, in spite of its fragmentary form, is an excellent 
source for the musical history of the period. The best-known 
anecdote in this biographical study is that of Tomaiek’s meeting 
with Beethoven, given in the form of a dialogue. Thayer has 
reproduced it in his Beethoven biography. 

Tomasek was born in 1774, in Eastern Bohemia, as the child of 
a flax-weaver ; but he moved to Prague as early as 1790 in order 
to start legal studies. He was self-taught in music, though he may 
have had some lessons from Frantisek Duiek, the husband of Josefa, 
Mozart’s friend and interpreter. His youth is completely dominated 
by Mozart, although he did not witness the first performance of 
* Don Giovanni ’ in 1787, nor that of ‘ La clemenza di Tito’ in 1791, 
because, as he says, he wanted to save his father the expense of a 
journey to Prague. He recounts giving lessons in the very house 
where Mozart composed part of his ‘Don Giovanni’, in other 
words in Duiek’s house on the Bertramka estate. His admiration 
for Mozart was so fervent that he failed to do justice even to Beet- 
hoven, whom he visited in Vienna in 1814. It is characteristic of 
him that he refused to acknowledge the value of ‘ Fidelio’ and did 
not hesitate to make disparaging remarks about Beethoven’s 
‘ Battle of Vittoria’. He was, he tells us “ sorely grieved to find a 
Beethoven among a company of the grossest materialists.” Later 
in life, though overwhelmed by the great master’s titanic stature, 
he was frightened of him. Mozart remained his ideal, and because 
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of this influence he never departed from a conservative standpoint. 

On reading his life-story and his letters, as well as the reports 
of contemporaries concerning this musician, who aimed to play the 
part of a Czech arbiter of music and to be its supreme authority, 
we find that there grew in him a certain opposition to German 
authority and above all a rejection of Viennese trends. He admired 
Vienna, but one is aware of his resistance to the all-powerful city 
and capital. This appears particularly in a letter, dated January 
12th 1834, in which he writes as follows to a German musician 
(? Schumann): “ Beautiful Prague, the capital of a conquered 
province, has been lacking for the last forty years the wherewithal, 
the indispensable state of prosperity, which might serve to draw its 
attention to art and science”. This spirit of contradiction, visible 
in the very expression of his face as we know it from portraits, 
caused him to be an “ outsider”’ in spite of the fact that he was the 
most accomplished musical personage in Bohemia. He was not 
even professor at the Prague Conservatory, he had no state or other 
official function, but remained a domestic musician attached to 
Count Buquoi, though he had been famous as a teacher of musical 
theory since 1810. His provincialism kept him in Prague, contrary 
to the habit of former generations of Bohemian musicians, who 
lived outside their native country. As a result he was not known in 
extensive musical circles in Europe and has remained obscure to 
this day. Berlioz’s memoirs illustrate this point, for when the French 
master was introduced to Czech musicians by Ambros during a 
visit to Prague, he declared that he had never heard a note of 
Tomasek’s music, and Ambros had to tell him that Tomasek had 
written a magnificent Requiem. Berlioz, on being presented to the 
musical pope of Prague, at once took the opportunity of compli- 
menting him upon his achievements, and Tomagek was highly 
gratified. At a concert attended by Berlioz thirty-one of the thirty- 
two pieces played were by Tomaiek, according to Berlioz’s memoirs. 

In the ‘ Frankfurter Konversationsblatt ’ appeared in 1850, on 
the occasion of the Czech master’s death, an anonymous article 
describing a visit to him by a Viennese. The visitor relates how he 
found the composer at midnight in a ghostly costume, playing his 
composition of ‘Faust’. The old musician sang the parts in a 
hoarse voice, impersonating Gretchen with her lament and Mephi- 
stopheles in his scornful moods, and showing off the mighty har- 
monies of the choral songs. Altogether, it is a tale of magic and 
mystery, emphasizing the romantic aspect of the Prague quarters 
across the river ; but between the lines it shows clearly how lightly 
Tomasek was esteemed outside Prague. ‘‘ The gentlemen in 
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Vienna”, he is made to say, “ behave as though I did not exist 
at all. Well, never mind, I shall now have to be patient until after 
I am dead’. Tomasek’s contemporaries describe him as 


a stout, large figure of a man, who strutted about with a magisterial 
air, pleased with himself, not very friendly, fixing other people with 
a proud stare, shouting at them, tearing them to pieces with his 
sarcasm ; yet at bottom an upright and honest man. 


Tomasek’s and Vofisek’s influence on Schubert has already 
been pointed out by Willy Kahl in the third volume of the ‘ Archiv 
fiir Musikwissenschaft’. It is true that one cannot regard Tomasek 
as the originator of the lyrical pianoforte piece, particularly when 
one considers the illustrative keyboard compositions of the French 
clavecinists or Beethoven’s Bagatelles as belonging to this category. 
However, it was Tomasek who first introduced the exposition of a 
lyrical concept on the pianoforte, its development by means of 
keyboard technique and the outlining of a poetical mood is a sense, 
as it were, approaching the world of the romantic shepherds and 
shepherdesses portrayed by Watteau. 

As early as 1810 he had published a set of ‘ Six Eclogues’ with 
Kihnel at Leipzig. They were already written in 1807, long before 
Schubert composed his ‘ Impromptus’” and ‘ Moments musicaux ’. 
It should, however, be mentioned here that another Czech composer 
antedating Tomasek by more than a generation, wrote successful 
lyrical pianoforte music : Mozart’s friend Joseph Mysliveéek. In 
the National Museum of Prague there is a manuscript of six 
* Divertimenti per cembalo’ in which this composer first laid down 
the form of the lyrical pianoforte piece. These charming, playful, 
light pieces, revealing their composer’s gay and carefree spirit, are 
mentioned in a letter written by Leopold Mozart to his son. 
Leopold says: ‘‘ Mr. Misliwetcek [sic] sends me six short clavier 
pieces for Nannerl.” And after Tomasek and Vorcisek the former’s 
pupil, Johann Frederic Kittl, also a Czech, published his Op. 1, 
* Six Idylls ’, which, though not as excellent as the works of Tomasek 
and Vofisek, show a remarkable gift for the ecovation of pastoral 
moods, as Schumann justly pointed out. 

Not until 1827 did Schubert begin the composition of his 
‘Impromptus’, that is after an interval of seventeen years since 
the appearance of Tomaiek’s ‘ Eclogues’. During that time 
Schubert had come to know Bohemian lyrical pianoforte music not 
only from Tomasek, but also from his pupil, Vofiiek. Born at 


October 2gth 1777. 
‘® Collected Works, Vol. III, p. 100. 
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Vamberg in Bohemia, in 1791, the latter died in Vienna in 1825. 
He was a great master of the pianoforte, having taken Hummel as 
his model ; but we do not find among Hummel’s pianoforte works 
any lyrical compositions that might be so designated from the 
romanticist point of view. Hummel wrote rondos, dances and 
bagatelles, using this last name for rondos, variations and scherzos. 
Thus the only composer who could possibly have served as an 
exemplar for Votiiek, as far as his pianistic romanticism is concerned, 
is Tomasek. With Beethoven Votiiek was on excellent terms. 
When Tomaiek visited Beethoven in 1814 he asked him if the master 
had not received visits from his pupil, Vofiiek. ‘‘ He came to me 
several times’, was Beethoven’s reply, “‘ but I did not hear him. 
The other day he brought me one of his compositions, which I 
consider nicely worked out for one so young.” Beethoven here 
referred to the ‘ Rhapsodies’’ Votiiek had dedicated to Tomaiek. 

Voftisek belonged to that group of Austrian musicians who 
were forced by financial circumstances to divide their time between 
work in an office and devotion to their art. Although he had 
renounced his artistic ambitions in 1822 to become a functionary 
in the State Council for War, he soon changed this post to become 
court organist. He was an invalid all his life. After a cure at 
Carlsbad he returned to Vienna in 1825 an incurable victim of 
tuberculosis and died on November 1gth of that year, three years 
to a day before Schubert. 

During his stay in Prague already Vofiiek had published a 
number of pianoforte pieces. In 1818 appeared his twelve ‘ Rhap- 
sodies’, probably in connection with Tomaiek’s compositions 
bearing the same name ; and we find in them the same pastoral 
moods as in TomaiSek’s pieces, the first pianoforte compositions to 
appear under this new designation. In 1822 Mechetti of Vienna 
published Vofiiek’s Op. 7, the ‘Impromptus’, in which he leans 
somewhat on Tomaisek’s ‘ Eclogues’. The word “ impromptu ” 
as a title for music originated with VofiSek, but is closely related 
to and dependent on Tomaisek’s designations, such as ‘ Eclogues ’ 
and ‘ Dithyrambs ’. While Tomaigek patterned his work on that of 
Mozart, Vo#iiek took Beethoven as his ideal. Whereas Tomasek 
is more Czech, more akin to folk-music, than Vofisek, the latter, 
who is not so close to the soil, handles the pianoforte better in his 
compositions. 

Schubert’s two sets appearing in 1827-8 under the title of 
*Impromptus for Pianoforte’, Op. 142 and go, then, are directly 
influenced by the keyboard compositions of these Czechs. Nor did 
Schubert confine himself to taking over the designations and the 
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forms of such music from the Czech musicians: he is related to 
them in spirit. All that is necessary to see this is to note Tomaiek’s 
preference for thirds and sixths, a peculiarity he derived from 
popular Czech music. Schubert’s folk-tone and his delight in 
Hungarian (Slovakian) treatment is closely akin to that of Tomasek, 
whose first composition for the pianoforte was a set of ‘ Hungarian 
Dances’. We find in Schubert all the touches characteristic of the 
Bohemian masters: a preference for the less usual keys, so often 
found in Vofiiek’s music, the frequent appearance of lyrical 
passages, the interweaving of a sustained melody with the accom- 
paniment, the frequency of episodes in octave unison, the sudden 
reappearance of a minor theme in the major and the converse— 
all these features he has in common with them. 

Just as we find reminiscences of Czech folk-melodies in Tomasek’s 
pianoforte compositions and songs, we may note how, a few years 
later, Schubert embodied in his work the music both of the Viennese 
suburbs and of the Austrian peasantry ; and so evidently is this the 
case that Schubert’s music seems to us to give in crystallized form 
what has come to be considered as the typically Viennese musical 
style of the period. As far as the Czechs are concerned, Tomaick 
was not ready to attain such a typification, nor was it reached until 
several generations later, in the work of Smetana. 

Tomaiek’s creation of the ‘ Eclogues ’ was based on his objection 
to the vapid variation compositions of the time. ‘‘ The current 
commonplace taste of the age forced me ”’, he says in the introduction 
to the ‘ Eclogues ’, “‘ to seek refuge in poetry, to try to find a way 
of using its technique in the field of music and thereby to broaden 
the already greatly limited poetic creative scope of the tonal art.” 
Particularly in the ‘ Dithyramben’, published in 1823 by Marco 
Berra of Prague, did he show himself a predecessor of Schubert as a 
keyboard composer. In this work, especially at the opening of the 
first of the three pieces, we note the same rhythm, the same pathetic 
treatment, the same peculiar use of octaves as we find in Schubert’s 
‘Wanderer Fantasy’. We have the same long pauses and other 
Schubertian characteristics, too. Above all we find here the same 
romantic alternations from a tragic mood into a lyrical one, so 
conspicuous in the music of the early romanticists, and this is com- 
bined with the portrayal of the Czech landscape, a quality which 
is pastoral rather than national in feeling. For this music of 
Tomaiek’s resembles in its mood that fertile summer landscape 
watered by the Vitava or the Elbe, flanked by hilly vineyards. 

Tomaisek’s songs no less than his pianoforte pieces express the 
charm of this Bohemian landscape, which so greatly attracted 
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Goethe. This is particularly true of his settings of Goethe’s poems. 
The song, ‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt ’, from ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ 
is definitely Czech in tone, with its wavering between Sturm und 
Drang and sentimentalism, and this is equally true of ‘ Wer kauft 
Liebesgétter ’, sung in Goethe’s unfinished sequel to ‘ The Magic 
Flute’ by Papageno and Papagena. The pianoforte prelude, which 
introduces the song with a trumpet-call, points to the “ cries 
of Prague ’’, the calls of the Italian street vendors of statuary who 
used to entice buyers out of their houses with a trumpet. No less 
characteristic are ‘ Die Spréde’ and ‘ Die Bekehrte’, both written 
in that mellow, almost sentimental, naturally primitive mood which, 
as in the ‘ Eclogues ’, shows us Tomaégek’s inclination towards the 
bucolic and rustic. For this true Czech cannot hide the peasant 
in his make-up, though he sublimates the rustic elements into 
something pastoral and idyllic. 

Many of these songs possess to a high degree the intensity of 
feeling we find in Schubert. The song, ‘ Nahe der Geliebten’ 
(“Ich denke Dein”) is composed through, not strophically as 
Schubert treated it. It is a masterpiece of romantic lyrical com- 
position, rising from simple but intense emotional melodic expression 
to dramatic passion, and it is all done quite simply, as Goethe 
intended when he wrote the poem. All these songs are contained in 
the five volumes of Tomaisek’s Op. 53,‘ which as a whole offers 
some of the best songs of all time. Those most resembling Schubert’s 
work are ‘ Mit einem gemalten Band’ and ‘ Die Nacht’, the 
latter in every respect, and almost word for word, the ancestor of 
the graceful Goethe-Schubert song, ‘ Geheimes ’. Though Tomasek’s 
style is more primitive than Schubert’s, this song shows in every 
detail how great was the Czech musician’s influence on the Viennese 
master. 

There are other instances in the musical history of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries of great Germanic masters drawing 
inspiration from Czech musicians. Mozart was influenced by 
Mysliveéek, Beethoven by Reicha, and so on ;_ but that is a subject 
for another essay. 


‘® Published in 1815 by Marco Berra of Prague. 
® Published in 1822. 
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THE SINGING-MASTER IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By SaAnps 


Tue APPRENTICESHIP SysTEM 


THE singing-master of the eighteenth century played a far more 
important part in the life of his would-be professional pupils than 
does his counterpart to-day. He was indeed a master, responsible 
for almost every detail of their lives during their training and the 
first years of their public career, and not only a teacher of voice 
production. This was especially the case in England, where there 
was no equivalent of the continental conservatorio. A boy who early 
developed a good voice had, it is true, the opportunity of a musical 
education at the Chapel Royal or in some cathedral choir, and many 
of the finest male singers of the period received their early training 
in this way. John Beard and the Knyvetts were from the Chapel 
Royal, James Bartleman was an Abbey chorister, John Sale was a 
chorister of Windsor and Eton, and Charles Incledon was in the 
choir at Exeter before he ran away to sea, to mention only a few. 
But for a girl with a promising voice and no private means the only 
hope of a vocal career was to be bound apprentice to some estab- 
lished teacher, and the same applied to any boy who developed a 
voice too late to benefit from a choir education, or to any choirboy 
whose adolescent voice did not seem to warrant his being retained 
as choirman or Gentleman. 

The apprenticeship system inevitably led to abuses, but it had 
its advantages. It imposed such obligations on both parties to the 
bargain as to prevent either from entering into it lightly. The 
teacher knew he could not expect any immediate financial return 
for his labours, apart, possibly, from a premium, and it does not 
seem that a premium was always paid. In accepting a pupil he 
was, as it were, locking up his money for some years, in the hope of 
a substantial future return. As Tosi says: “ If the Singer should 
make his fortune, it is but just the Master to whom it has been 
owing, should be also a sharer in it”. It was therefore to his own 
interest to choose his pupils with discrimination, and this helped 
to weed out the third-rate at an early stage. An error in judgment 


‘® Pier Francesco Tosi, ‘ Observations on the Florid Song’ (1743). 
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or dishonest flattery would recoil upon his own head as well as 

upon that of the disillusioned pupil. Tosi says the Master should 
hear with a disinterested Ear, whether the person desirous to learn 
hath a Voice and a Disposition ; that he may not be obliged to 
give a strict account to God of the Parent’s Money ill-spent, and the 
injury done to the Child by the irreparable loss of time which might 
have been more profitably employed in some other Profession. 

Such an examination of conscience might well be undertaken 
by many a twentieth-century singing-teacher. But in the eighteenth 
century the moral consideration was backed up by that of self- 
interest. On the other hand, the pupil knew that his prospects of 
a successful career depended upon his satisfying one who was 
teacher, guardian and impresario all in one. 

The modern singing-teacher is a specialist in voice production, 
and he quite rightly expects his pupils to acquire a knowledge of 
music in its different aspects from other specialists. He has not 
time to inquire into their general musicianship, which he is obliged 
to assume. Unfortunately, he sometimes assumes too much and 
receives some rude shocks when he asks a pupil to sing music which 
is not rudimentary in tonality and rhythm. The eighteenth-century 
singing-master was responsible for every aspect of his pupil’s musical 
education, and the apprenticeship system entailed a thorough 
understanding of his capacities and limitations in every direction. 
(Tosi even implies that the pupil’s morals should be part of the 
master’s responsibilities.) Moreover, the majority of teachers were 
not only singers of experience, but composers, conductors and 
instrumentalists as well, and they expected an instrumental standard 
from singers. Tosi was “ almost of Opinion that all Study and 
Endeavour to sing are infallibly vain, if not accompanied with some 
little knowledge of Counterpoint ”, and it is remarkable how many 
of the great singers of the eighteenth century were not only capable 
of performing on some instrument in public, but of composing 
music. (It may not have been very good music, admittedly.) 
Mrs. Billington was an infant prodigy as pianist and composer. 
She published two sets of piano sonatas before she was twelve years 
old. Sophia Corri played the harp as well as the pianoforte, and 
composed. Maria Hester Parke made her début as a pianist at the 
age of eight. Mrs. Barthélemon (Mary Young) published many 
songs. There are no less than sixteen entries under the name of 
Harriet Abrams in the British Museum Music Catalogue, mostly of 
songs and trios which she and her sisters performed in public. 
John Braham was a prolific composer for the theatres, and so was 
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Michael Kelly, although the originality of some of his compositions 
was sufficiently in doubt for Sheridan to coin the epigram : “‘ Com- 
poser of wines and importer of music”. A certain all-round musical 
culture was usual in singers who reached the first rank. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize this because it is so often assumed that a 
fine voice and the capacity to perform vocal gymnastics were all 
that were required of a singer in those days. 

There are frequent references to these apprenticeship bargains, 
although not always as detailed as we should like. For instance, 
Nancy Phillips (later Mrs. Crouch) was articled to Linley for three 
years, and then “ engaged as first singer . . . for six seasons at a 
rising salary from £6 to £12 per week, out of which during her 
articles, Mr. Linley was to have a stipulated share ”’, according to 
her biographer, Maria Julia Young. Boaden“) further says he 
had half her salary at her first appearance, “‘ as was the custom on 
such occasions ”’, from which it can be inferred the Linley-Phillips 
contract was fairly typical. Nothing is said of any premium. 
Incidentally, it is clear that in the eighteenth as in the twentieth 
century a teacher with a “ name” sometimes reaped the fruits of 
the hard work of humbler and less influential practitioners, for 
Nancy Phillips had studied for some years with Wafer, an organist, 
before “the rapid improvement of her vocal powers made 
Mr. Phillips begin to think seriously of introducing her to the public 
as a concert singer, through the means of some popular master 
who might be glad of such a pupil”. Linley’s own daughter 
Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Sheridan) and the tenor Charles 
Dignum were two more of Linley’s pupil-apprentices. In later 
years Mrs. Crouch herself taught, in partnership with Michael 
Kelly, and we learn of their pupil Miss Dufour that “a part of 
her salary was to be the recompence for their instructions”, when 
they arranged for her to make her début as Adela under 
Mr. Colman.) Early in the nineteenth century Henry Phillips 
was apprenticed to a Mr. Broadhurst for five years, “‘ to receive the 
half of all I might earn during that period, and to instruct me in 
music and singing ’’.“) Mr. Broadhurst procured him engagements. 


Tue Sincinc-MAsTER As IMPRESARIO 
Once the pupil was “ ready”, it was the master’s business to 
arrange a début, as seen above. Many teachers were also com- 
‘ Maria Julia Young, ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch ’. 
“® J. Boaden, ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons.’ 


Maria Julia Young, of. cit. 
‘® Henry Phillips, ‘ Musical and Personal Recollections during half a Century ’. 
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posers, or had some other influential connection with the theatres. 
Even so, there were sometimes difficulties. In the Garrick Corre- 
spondence we can trace what was probably a typical teacher-versus- 
manager contest. Dr. Arne wishes to recommend two pupils, a 
Miss Weller and her sister, and writes to Garrick on September 3rd 
1775 as follows : 
Having faithfully kept my promise to take no material step, without 
first acquainting you with my design, and therefore give you a fair 
offer of Miss Weller, I will trouble you with no more letters, or 
applications on her account; so shall only add, that if you are 
inclined to encourage and cherish her, as you have done by many 
others, with much lesser talents and requisites, I am desirous, and 
immediately ready, to give you this preference. . . . 


Miss Weller evidently rehearsed the part of Polly in the green- 
room before Garrick, who objected that she had put too much tragic 
feeling into “‘ Now I’m a wretch indeed”. Arne then wrote to 
defend his pupil, saying that Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Barry had spoken 
the lines in the same way and complaining that Garrick was pre- 
judiced against his pupils. “ ... were I to produce an angel, 
her being ushered by me would create a coolness and indifference ”’. 

“The young woman and the young girl” (Miss Weller and 
her younger sister) were given trial engagements and not retained. 
One of the objections to Miss Weller was that she sang out of tune. 
Arne admits that “inexperience, mixed with sensibility, might 
intimidate Miss Weller so as sometimes to exceed the exact sound ”’, 
but it was “ so little that the audience were not susceptible of it ’’. 
Such an accusation against one of his pupils naturally rankled, and 
he hit back : 

As for singing in tune, by my salvation! not above three in both 
theatres can do it, though several have nearly twenty years’ 
experience. . . . I did not, as has been done to you more than once, 
impose my young pupils on you as finished singers; why then 
should they have been discharged for what you knew before their 
appearance ? 

On this occasion the manager apparently had the last word, 
and we have the impression that the Misses Weller were not among 
Arne’s best investments. But on another and more famous occasion 
the victory was with Arne, when Garrick refused a permanent 
engagement to Miss Brent, and the lady made such a success at the 
rival house that Garrick’s audiences streamed to Covent Garden. 

Arne not merely fought wordy battles for his pupils, he also 
composed music specially designed to display their particular 
abilities. _Mandane in ‘ Artaxerxes’ was written for Charlotte 
Brent and ‘ The Little Gipsy’ for Harriet Abrams. 
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Inprvipvat Lessons 

Fashionable singing-teachers were not entirely dependent upon 
the success of their apprentices, however. In days when singimg 
was an almost essential accomplishment for the elegant young lady 
there was a considerable field among what were known as “ the 
nobility and gentry ”. Joah Bates was engaged by Lord Sandwich 
to teach singing to his ill-fated mistress, Miss Ray, at Hitchinbroke, 
as well as to lead the orchestra in a private performance of 
‘ Jephtha *.) Gabriel Piozzi, Mrs. Thrale’s second husband, had a 
considerable “‘ society” clientéle. Then singers who were already 
before the public often had short courses of lessons with different 
masters, for which they presumably paid “ by the lesson ”, if they 
paid at all. 

What was the usual charge for singing-lessons to such as could 
afford to pay for them? Early in the nineteenth century Mme. 
Mara’s fee was two guineas a lesson, which Dr. Kitchiner describes 
as “‘ double that of any other master”. Piozzi received half a 
guinea a lesson twice a week for teaching each of the daughters of 
the Dean of Winchester.) If these examples are typical, the scale 
was not unlike that of the present day. 


FoREIGN TEACHERS 


Pier Francesco Tosi (born at Bologna, 1647) was one of the first 
of the great Italian masters to settle in this country, where be died 
in 1727. I have already quoted from one of his books on singing, 
translated into English by Mr. Galliard in 1743, and the temptation 
to quote still more extensively is almost irresistible, for on cvers 
page there is some piece of advice which rings as true to-day as when 
it was written. Tosi must have been wise in human nature as we'll 
as in bel canto. What is now known as “ the psychology of teaching ” 
was certainly known to him, though not under that name. Listen 
to his advice on dealing with “ slow ”’ students : 

Let the Master create some Emulation in a Scholar that is negligen:, 
inciting him to study the Lesson of his Companion . . . if instead 
of one Lesson he hears two, and the Competition does not discourage 

him, he may perhaps learn his Companion’s Lesson first, and then 


own. 


And on the conquering of platform nerves ; 


Let him accustom the Scholar to sing often in presence of Persons 
of Distinction, whether from Birth, Quality or Eminence in the 


™ Percy Fitzgerald, ‘ Romance of the Stage’. 
Dr. W. Kitchiner, ‘ Observations on Vocal Music ’. 
® James L. Clifford, ‘ Hester Lynch Piozzi '. 
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feeling into “‘ Now I’m a wretch indeed”. Arne then wrote to 
defend his pupil, saying that Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Barry had spoken 
the lines in the same way and complaining that Garrick was pre- 
judiced against his pupils. “ . were I to produce an angel, 
her being ushered by me would create a coolness and indifference ”’. 

“The young woman and the young girl” (Miss Weller and 
her younger sister) were given trial engagements and not retained. 
One of the objections to Miss Weller was that she sang out of tune. 
Arne admits that “inexperience, mixed with sensibility, might 
intimidate Miss Weller so as sometimes to exceed the exact sound ”’, 
but it was “so little that the audience were not susceptible of it ”’. 
Such an accusation against one of his pupils naturally rankled, and 
he hit back : 

As for singing in tune, by my salvation! not above three in both 
theatres can do it, though several have nearly twenty years’ 
experience. . . . I did not, as has been done to you more than once, 
impose my young pupils on you as finished singers; why then 
should they have been discharged for what you knew before their 
appearance. ... ? 

On this occasion the manager apparently had the last word, 
and we have the impression that the Misses Weller were not among 
Arne’s best investments. But on another and more famous occasion 
the victory was with Arne, when Garrick refused a permanent 
engagement to Miss Brent, and the lady made such a success at the 
rival house that Garrick’s audiences streamed to Covent Garden. 

Arne not merely fought wordy battles for his pupils, he also 
composed music specially designed to display their particular 
abilities. Mandane in ‘ Artaxerxes’ was written for Charlotte 
Brent and ‘ The Little Gipsy’ for Harriet Abrams. 
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INpIvipuAL LEssons 

Fashionable singing-teachers were not entirely dependent upon 
the success of their apprentices, however. In days when singing 
was an almost essential accomplishment for the elegant young lady 
there was a considerable field among what were known as “ the 
nobility and gentry’. Joah Bates was engaged by Lord Sandwich 
to teach singing to his ill-fated mistress, Miss Ray, at Hitchinbroke, 
as well as to lead the orchestra in a private performance of 
* Jephtha ’.() Gabriel Piozzi, Mrs. Thrale’s second husband, had a 
considerable “‘ society” clientéle. Then singers who were already 
before the public often had short courses of lessons with different 
masters, for which they presumably paid “ by the lesson ”’, if they 
paid at all. 

What was the usual charge for singing-lessons to such as could 
afford to pay for them? Early in the nineteenth century Mme. 
Mara’s fee was two guineas a lesson, which Dr. Kitchiner describes 
as “double that of any other master’’. Piozzi received half a 
guinea a lesson twice a week for teaching each of the daughters of 
the Dean of Winchester.) If these examples are typical, the scale 
was not unlike that of the present day. 


FOREIGN TEACHERS 


Pier Francesco Tosi (born at Bologna, 1647) was one of the first 
of the great Italian masters to settle in this country, where he died 
in 1727. I have already quoted from one of his books on singing, 
translated into English by Mr. Galliard in 1743, and the temptation 
to quote still more extensively is almost irresistible, for on every 
page there is some piece of advice which rings as true to-day as when 
it was written. Tosi must have been wise in human nature as well 
as in bel canto. What is now known as “ the psychology of teaching ”’ 
was certainly known to him, though not under that name. Listen 
to his advice on dealing with “ slow ” students : 


Let the Master create some Emulation in a Scholar that is negligent, 

inciting him to study the Lesson of his Companion . . . if instead 

of one Lesson he hears two, and the Competition does not discourage 

him, he may perhaps learn his Companion’s Lesson first, and then 
own. 


And on the conquering of platform nerves : 


Let him accustom the Scholar to sing often in presence of Persons 
of Distinction, whether from Birth, Quality or Eminence in the 


‘ Percy Fitzgerald, ‘ Romance of the Stage ’. 
‘® Dr. W. Kitchiner, ‘ Observations on Vocal Music ’. 
‘» James L. Clifford, ‘ Hester Lynch Piozzi ’. 
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Profession, that by gradually losing his Fear, he may acquire an 
Assurance, but not a Boldness. 
Further : 


Let him never suffer the Scholar to hold the Musick-Paper in Singing 
before his Face, both that the Sound of the Voice may not be 
obstructed, and to prevent him from being bashful. 

We must reluctantly leave Tosi for the moment, only to return 
to him when specific points of technique are discussed. 

Venanzio Rauzzini was born in Rome a hundred years later 
than Tosi. He studied with Porpora and had a brilliant career in 
his own country before coming to England in 1774. In 1780 he 
retired from the stage and settled down at Bath as singing professor 
and virtual musical dictator for thirty years. Among his famous 
pupils were Mrs. Billington, Mme. Mara, Mrs. Mountain, Braham 
(who was apprenticed to him) and Incledon. He was a successful 
composer and conductor, and a man of all-round culture. Unfor- 
tunately, although various humorous anecdotes are told of him, 
very little detailed information as to his teaching has come down 
to us. 

But his friend and fellow-pupil, Domenico Corri, has left us a 
‘Singer’s Preceptor’ which probably embodies the teaching of 
the Porpora school as far as is possible in print, and to which further 
reference will be made presently. Corri studied with Porpora at 
Naples, and in 1771 settled in Edinburgh to conduct concerts, 
teach singing and publish music. He too was a composer, and his 
setting of Metastasio’s ‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie’ was produced in 
1774 for his friend Rauzzini’s début. 

Manzuoli, a celebrated castrato, was also known as a teacher, 
and gave some lessons to Mrs. Barthélemon during the year he 
sang in England. His style was so individual that Mozart, describing 
another singer, said “ canta un poco Manzuolisch”’. His voice was 
said to be the greatest heard in London since Farinelli. Cimador 
—composer, violinist, cellist and pianist—settled in London in 
1791 as a teacher of singing, and numbered among his pupils 
William Knyvett and Sophia Corri-Dussek (Domenico’s daughter). 
Sophia also had lessons from the last of the famous castrati, Marchesi, 
who sang in London 1788-90. Tasca, a principal bass at the Handel 
Commemoration in 1784, gave lessons to Thomas Bellamy. Ferrari, 
the composer, taught for many years in London. Mrs. Arne 
(Cecilia Young), whose style of singing Burney considered superior 
to that of any other woman of her time, studied with Geminiani 
the violinist, and also (doubtless) with her husband. Naldi, 
Gesualdo Lanza and Mara belong to the early nineteenth century, 
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though their teaching must have been rooted in eighteenth-century 
traditions. 

Only two Germans seem to have made any mark as singing 
teachers : John Christian Bach, whose favourite pupil is said to 
have been Mrs. Weichsell, mother of Mrs. Billington, and Gustavus 
Waltz, Handel’s cook, who had a good record as a Handelian 
singer and must have been well qualified to hand on the tradition. 


ENGLIsH TEACHERS 

When we think of singing in eighteenth-century England, we are 
too apt to think exclusively in terms of Italian methods, forgetting 
how many of the great male singers of the day received at least their 
grounding in some cathedral choir or at the Chapel Royal. Nor 
were the women excluded from this tradition. Dr. Arnold was a 
popular teacher for both sexes. Jonathan Battishill, “ who had a 
considerable practice as a singing-master”’, according to Dr. 
Kitchiner, had been a chorister of St. Paul’s under Savage. Thomas 
Linley was an organist, a pupil of Chilcot of Bath. The English 
church tradition was strong in eighteenth-century singing. 

We know the Puritans had tried to make a clean break with this 
tradition. But*there were men who lived through the Interregnum, 
and some of them must have cherished memories of the old order. 
Captain Cooke, for instance, charged by Charles II with the re- 
organization of the Chapel Royal music, was a “ survival ” from the 
reign of Charles I. We know that Charles II introduced his own 
foreign tastes, and sent Pelham Humfrey to study in France and 
Italy, whence he returned “‘ an absolute monsieur”. We know there 
was great slackness in eighteenth-century choir and choral schools. 
But in spite of the deliberate destruction of the Civil War, in spite 
of the foreign influences of the Reformation and the laxity of the 
eighteenth century, it seems possible that a thin thread of tradition 
does link the teaching of such men as Gates, Battishill, Cooke and 
Arnold with the great days of English singing. 

It is important to note, however, that few (if any) of the great 
singers owed their success to such teaching alone. Most of them 
had lessons subsequently with an Italian teacher, or one of the 
Italian school, and the two styles probably balanced and comple- 
mented each other. 

Most of the English teachers (but not all) were organists, con- 
nected with some church or cathedral choir. Such were Dr. Arnold, 
Dr. Benjamin Cooke and Jonathan Battishill. Kitchiner has some- 
thing to tell us of Battishill’s general methods. He made use of 
mimicry to correct pupils’ faults. “Are you a good-tempered 
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fellow ?”’ he once said to a new pupil. “ Will you forgive me if I 
take you off? I know no other way of showing you the absurd 
tricks you play than by imitating them”. The victim afterwards 
said Battishill had ‘“ taught him more by this pleasantry than he 
should have learned from a half a year’s lecturing”. Battishill 
said he had as much trouble in “ unteaching his pupils what they 
did wrong, as in teaching them how to do right.” 

Mention has already been made of Arne and Thomas Linley, 
two of the outstanding teachers of professionals of the century. 
Thomas Billington, brother-in-law of Mrs. Billington, not only 
taught both harpsichord and singing, and composed songs, but 
committed some ‘ Hints to Young Vocal Performers’ to print, to 
which further reference will be made. John Sale, Charles Knyvett, 
Harrison, Savage and other singers were in request as teachers, 
although we cannot judge how capable they were of passing on their 
own skill. Rather more is known of the teaching of the tenor 
Daniel Arrowsmith, as will be seen when the questions of solfeggio 
and of enunciation are considered. Joah Bates was a singing-teacher 
as well as conductor. The prolific composer James Hook somehow 
managed to find time to teach singing. 

But it would be tedious to mention all the names which occur 
as singing teachers in memoirs of the period. Some, doubtless, were 
more what we should call coaches, or répétiteurs, than teachers of 
voice, but the distinction is hard enough to make even to-day. 
Many ex-accompanists to famous voice teachers set up on their own 
to teach singing. 

TECHNIQUE 

What did these teachers, Italian or English, teach ? The vocal 
treatises that have come down to us, and comments by intelligent 
critics such as Dr. Burney, make it clear that a well-trained singer, 
whatever his or her voice might be, was expected to have a good 
legato and messa di voce, brilliant agility, an even trill, a repertory of 
“embellishments ” and, when the singing of English was in ques- 
tion, good enunciation. Good breathing was a sine gua non. Thomas 
Billington suggests that “‘ where one note is to be sustained three or 
four bars” the breath should be taken through an almost closed 
mouth. Tosi has no specific instructions on methods of breathing, 
but in his usual trenchant style recommends the teacher to 

shew in all sorts of Compositions, the proper Place where to take 

Breath, and without Fatigue ; because there are singers who give 


Pain to the Hearer, as if they had an Asthma, taking Breath every 
Moment with Difficulty, as if they were breathing their last. 


Corri believes the lungs to be in “ the happiest state to bear the 
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exertion” after breakfast and suggests practising at that hour. 

Exercises given for messa di voce and legato did not differ greatly 
from those in use to-day. Corri tells us his master Porpora believed 
in the open ah. Thomas Billington says that ‘‘ AA proceeds from the 
only grand source, the chest”. Care must be taken to avoid singing 
Aw or Au. Au cannot always be avoided in English, but he recom- 
mends not rounding the mouth too much. Exercises for agility were 
more extensive than those in use to-day and applied equally to 
all voices, but the principles underlying them were the same. It 
is when we come to the question of fioriture and cadences that we 
are on strange ground. 

Again and again we find a singer praised for the variety of his 
“embellishments ” or criticized for their sameness. Tosi says the 
singer 

should be provided with different sets of Graces and Cadences for 
each Air, so that when Encored, he may not continually repeat the 
same like a monotonous Barrel Organ :—to avoid this most effec- 
tually, if He is ambitious of attaining to the highest rank in his 
. profession, He should be provided with at least two or three musical 
ee” mig not observed by one—another may easily correct 
ou. 

Burney was a great admirer of Pacchierotti’s variety of embellish- 
ments, which made him seem a new singer every time he heard 
him. Mrs. Billington was renowned for the originality and variety 
of her “vocal fopperies”, although some people thought she 
overdid them. When Braham listened to her embellishments at a 
rehearsal, and introduced them at the performance into an aria 
which preceded hers, it was a first-class tragedy for the prima 
donna. “ Billington, thus plundered of her property, had very 
little to substitute for it, and astonished the audience by the 
unaccustomed meagreness of her style ”. 

The extent to which singers embroidered upon the musical 
text is shown in an interesting collection of songs made by Domenico 
Corri, in which he writes out in full “ the Graces, Cadences, etc.”’. 
In his “‘ Explanation of the Nature and Design” of his work, he 
remarks that “ an air or recitative, sung exactly as it is commonly 
noted, would be a very inexpressive, nay, a very uncouth perform- 
ance”. ‘ Water Parted from the Sea’ is one of the airs reproduced 
in this way, as sung by Signor Tenducci. The lovely line of the 
melody is so broken and twisted by adornments as to be scarcely 
recognizable. ‘God Save the King’ is given “as written”, and 
“as performed ”, by way of an example, but apart from a trill on 


@® George Hogarth, ‘ Memoirs of the Music Drama’. 
Vol. XXIII. 
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the penultimate note and a few appoggiature which might seem 
sufficiently startling if they were introduced nowadays, there are 
no alterations. This work of Corri’s is of value as positive evidence 
of the extent to which eighteenth-century singers were expected to 
improve upon the composer. 

The question of falsetto and registers is frequently discussed. 
Tosi says : 

A diligent Master . . . ought . . . to leave no Means untried, so 
to unite the feigned and the natural Voice that they may not be 
distinguished, for if they do not perfectly unite, the Voice will be of 
divers Registers, and must consequently lose its Beauty. 
Thomas Billington thinks falsetto likely to injure the natural voice 
if over-indulged in, but admires its judicious use. Such is the 
attitude of most writers. Incledon, for instance, was blamed for 
excessive use of falsetto, but it was generally agreed to be a necessary 
part of a singer’s equipment. 

All writers on singing make much of sol-fa or solfeggio, but (with 
the exception of Domenico Corri) are not always explicit as to 
whether it is used as a vocal exercise or a means of learning to sing 
at sight. Probably in most cases it is intended to kill two birds with 
one stone. Daniel Arrowsmith had “a little poem on sol-fa-ing, 
which he used to deliver in manuscript to his pupils”, Henry 
Angelo tells us. “I have heard Bach [1.e. J. C. Bach] say .. . 
notwithstanding its doggerel rhymes it was one of the best pieces 
written on that essential part of the musical art’. One would give 
much to find a copy of this treasure. 

Domenico Corri considers that solfeggio is useful to teach arti- 
culation, once the pupil is able to sing a good AA, but “ if an interval 
cannot be executed with precision by uttering the letter A, no greater 
assistance will be derived from sounding the syllables Do and Re”. 

He has strong views on the teaching of sight-singing. The sol-fa 
system for learning to read at sight was chiefly practised in the 
* cloisters ” in Italy, he tells us, and its attainment was a complicated 
task of great labour and difficulty. The syllables applied to each 
note were changed as the modulation varied. 


Do was always placed to the first note of the key, Re to the second, 
and so on ; therefore the same note by change of key might alter- 
nately be expressed by each of the seven syllables : this system has 
been gradually modified, and at length mostly abandoned, the gamut 
being now reduced to the unvarying appropriation Do to C, Re to 
D etc. . . . for every modulation of key, which has removed much 
difficulty. 


0 Henry Angelo, ‘ Reminiscences ’, 
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In other words, a movable Do was abandoned in favour of a 
fixed Do. Modern teachers of sight-singing might not agree that 
this had “ removed much difficulty”. But Corri does not believe 
in solfeggio as a sight-singing method ; syllables can no more give 
the idea of the distance between intervals “ than lines drawn on 
paper could instruct any one in the art of dancing”. His method 
is to study intervals, beginning with the smallest. Many exercises 
on intervals are given in the ‘ Preceptor’, some of them with 
syllables, with different accompaniments in the bass “to give 
firmness to the Ear in order to prevent its being affected by any 
change in Harmony”. But a further discussion of methods of 
sight-singing would require a special study. 

English teachers, as might be expected, lay great stress on clear 
articulation, especially after the rise of the Handelian oratorio, 
and the increasing popularity of English opera, ballad opera and 
musical play. The words of the average Italian aria had mattered 
but little. 

Charles Dibdin, who was at one time principal of what he called 
“a seminary to mature actors and actresses” at the Royal Circus, 
Blackfriars Bridge, exalts enunciation and, like some moderns, 
affects to despise technique : 


Those who get at the force and meaning of the words and unce 
them as they sing, with the same sensibility of expression they would 
in speaking, possess an accomplishment in Singing beyond what all 
the art in the world can convey ; and such, even when they venture 
upon cantabiles and cadences, will have better, because more natural 
execution, than those who fancy they have reached perfection in 
Singing by stretching and torturing their voices into mere instruments. 
He boasts that his pupils have succeeded “ merely because I 
took care they should be taught nothing more than correctness, 
expression and unaffected pronunciation”. Among these ex- 
pupils was Mrs. Mountain, who was later a pupil of Rauzzini, and 
it is likely that she and others made a synthesis of bel canto and 
“ natural ” methods which should have produced the perfect singer. 
Arne, who certainly did not neglect “ execution’, was also a 
great stickler for clear words. ‘‘ Of all the English singing-masters 
of the last century, no one was so attentive to that first of vocal 
excellencies, articulation, as Dr. Arne ”’, says Busby.” 
Angelo tells us that Daniel Arrowsmith copied Arne’s method 
and made his pupils read over the words of a song before attempting 
to sing it: ‘‘ Before allowing his pupils to attempt to sing the air, 


Busby, Concert Room and of Music and: Musicians 
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he enforced the reading of the parts until they could express them 
with proper emphasis and due pathos. This was the practice of 
Dr. Arne.” 

Kitchiner sums the matter up thus : “ Briefly— The Art of Singing 
Effectively is to sing every word with the same accent and emphasis, as you 
would speak it.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the eighteenth-century singing-teacher aimed at 
making his pupil complete master of his instrument, so that it was 
capable of executing any task likely to be set by the music of the 
period. The word instrument is used advisedly, since the bel canto 
school had an instrumental bias, just as modern singing may be said 
to have a literary bias. An all-round knowledge of music, according 
to the lights of the day, was also required. We must assume these 
ideals to have been attained in the majority of cases, though, since 
we have no gramophone records of these old singers, we cannot be 
certain. But by the end of the century there were already signs that 
this outlook on singing was changing. The florid song had, as it 
were, over-reached itself. People had grown tired of technique for 
technique’s sake. More stress was laid upon enunciation and upon 
the interpretative side. It was the beginning of the end of bel canto. 


in To lament over the passing of the good old days is foolish. Singing 
Ba has changed because music has changed, and the modern singing- 
Pia master is faced with a series of problems undreamt by Tosi or Corri. 
Yet singing-teachers and students alike would not be wasting their 
time if they occasionally refreshed their minds with some of the 
old wisdom. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Brought out in Evidence: an Autobiographical Summing-up. By William 
Bowyer. pp. 417 (Faber & Faber, London, 1941.) 153s. 

This is an autobiography or personal confession of the kind now 
frequent ; that is to say, it is a little sore, a little sordid, a little undraped, 
a little vehement, a little important, and more than a little opinionated. 
Part of the wisdom of life consists in refusing to form opinions about 
matters for which we have insufficient data and in recognizing that 
there are regions inexorably beyond our knowing. Mr. Bowyer, distin- 
guishing between scriptural Charity and bodily Amour, is inclined to 
ignore Faith. He must be careful. There are indications that Faith, 
like the Hound of Heaven, is hot upon his track. He should be careful, 
too, in another sense. He hates priests as much as he hates school- 
masters ; but when he next feels inclined to be angry about the 
Catechism, he should first read it ; and he will discover that it does not 
teach (as he indignantly declares) that man must be kept in the state 
“to which it pleased God to call him”. What it enjoins upon the 
youthful Christian is “‘ to do my duty in that state of life, unto which it 
shall please God to call me”. What can be more truly humane and 
social than that obligation? So much for Mr. Bowyer’s exactness. The 
quality of his judgment can be tested in a sentence like this: ‘‘ American 
professors of literature are sometimes even more ridiculous than the 
English, though as a rule without the drunken malice which is tradi- 
tional at the older English universities”. Mr. Bowyer belonged to no 
university and gives in his book no evidence of any acquaintance with 
academic society. Certainly no professors of literature, English or 
American, would describe the verses of Kipling as ‘‘ composed of false 
sentiment, fill-ups and empty phrases ” and dismiss him as “ this really 
negligible author”. Perhaps that is why they are ridiculous. 

But we must turn to what Mr. Bowyer has found in music. Against 
Elgar he confesses to “ violent prejudice ” : 

Not only can I never respect the man who wrote ‘Salut d’Amour,’ ‘Land 
of Hope and Glory’ and the ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ marches, but the whole 
spirit of the music and the man to me speaks of the smug church-going respecta- 
bility, artistic refinement and gentlemanly feelings of Broadway, Worcestershire. 

We deny to no one the right of disliking Elgar or any other musician ; 
but in a book which professes to be a search for truth we certainly have 
a right to ask whether this is the whole truth about the whole of Elgar— 
whether, indeed, this is evidence of a state of mind in which any truth 
about anything can be ascertained. 

_ Mr. Bowyer’s pages on music have more value as history than as 
criticism. He seems to have discovered music just before the first 
appearances of the Russian ballet and the Russian opera in London, 
and he was richly receptive of the new experiences. His account of 
those memorable seasons, with tne war of 1914 coming like the cannon 
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of Quatre Bras to end the sound of revelry, is full and discriminating, and 
undistorted by the follies of later balletomania. As a mere recital of the 
facts about the music, the decoration and the dancing of an age now 
gone for ever, these pages are sound contemporary testimony, free from 
violent opinion and dogmatism, free, too, from any obtrusion of the 
** sex ’? element which is one of the author’s obsessions. He finds sex in 
Italian singers and in women’s voices, especially contraltos; and, 
distinguishing between “‘ music ” and “ songs ’’, he declares that “ solo 
vocal music is always the lowest, nearest the howl of the beast, the scream 
of a rutting animal”. Well, we have heard all the great contraltos and 
mezzos, from Giulia Ravogli singing “‘ Che fard”’ in ‘ Orfeo’ far back 
in the earliest nineties to Mary Jarred singing ‘“‘ Have mercy” in the 
Matthew Passion a few months ago, and we have never noticed anything 
of the kind in any of them. 

Mr. Bowyer is not always violent. He writes sensibly about 
Tchaikovsky, without any of the foolish denigration which was once 
thought clever, and he even has a good word for Rimsky-Korsakov. Of 
Dvorak Mr. Bowyer says that he wrote “ one supremely fine symphony ”’. 
Only one, Mr. Bowyer? And surely it is very imperfect knowledge or 
very imperfect apprehension that lumps together Liszt and Berlioz as if 
they were one and the same thing and dismisses them as “ tawdry laths 
painted to look like iron’’. Liszt is certainly not Berlioz, nor is Berlioz 
Liszt. Moreover there is Liszt and Liszt, and there is Berlioz and Berlioz. 

Mr. Bowyer is not entirely happy with the classics. He likes 
Beethoven with a difference, he dismisses Schubert as “ not a grown 
man” and as exemplifying “the German lie”, especially in “ the 
prattling songs ”’, and he finds Mozart “ childish’. We are not disposed 
to defend Mozart, who has defended himself rather memorably for more 
than a century and a half ; but we find this opinion very curious, as the 
qualities that Mr. Bowyer most admires in modern ne eed and plastic 
art are perfectly exhibited in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’. Indeed, the author 
dates himself in music quite clearly ; for of the music comparable with 
the modern painting and plastic art which he accepts with enthusiasm 
he says nothing whatever. For him the last words are Debussy and 
Ravel, whom some now find as old-fashioned as César Franck—another 
of his beloved composers. Mr. Bowyer is sound on Vaughan Williams 
and properly admires the old Catholic liturgical music, while professing 
loathing and contempt for the church which inspired it. ’ 

The view of music presented in these pages is imperfect and partial, 
but at least it is personal and individual, though not always quite 
spontaneous. In one significant phrase Mr. Bowyer refers to “ the 
musical politics in which I was caught up”’. Happy is the man whose 
music has no politics! However, Mr. Bowyer has evidently liked music, 
and shows a sense of values, especially when he refrains from the violence 
which is his weakness, not his strength. Excess of vehemence does 
nothing but call into question the whole of a writer’s judgment. That is 
a pity. We so rarely hear the opinions of an intelligent layman in music 
that these pages of the book have unusual interest, both as personal 
judgments and as a footnote to a period. Of the book as a whole, and 
especially of its social, philosophical and religious portions, we are 
disabled wom Senate here. Whether the progress of a pilgrim who 
sets out to for God and finds Paul Klee needed four hundred and 
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seventeen closely printed for its story is a matter that must be left 
to its readers. In spite of defects that we have indicated the book is in 
many ways profoundly interesting, for it is a real book, written because 
it had to be written. But Mr. Bowyer is not so complicated as he 
supposes. He is quite simple, and when he leaves off wondering at 
himself, anything may happen to him, and probably will. Those who, 
in these latter days, have been puzzled and baffled by the problems of 
living, especially those who have considered, perhaps too curiously, 
what is never likely to be ascertained, will find here something for their 
instruction, for their guidance, and even for their strengthening. 


G. S. 


A Lady’s Child. By Enid Starkie. pp. 341. (Faber & Faber, London, 
1941.) 15s. 

Miss Starkie is not the only member of her family to have published 
reminiscences in which the musician may find something to attract him. 
Walter Starkie, Professor of Spanish at Dublin, who wrote so delightfully 
about his adventures with his violin in Hungary, Rumania and Spain, 
is her brother. Like him, she was devoted to music in her youth, and 
she learnt to play the piano from Annie Lord and Esposito well enough 
to be defeated with the ‘ Appassionata’ at an examination only by an 
exceptionally gifted competitor and by the fact that her head mistress, 
in deference to her father’s wishes, had persuaded her to work for a 
scholar’s career. 

Here is a specimen of Miss Starkie’s quality as a music critic : 

Liszt used the piano as an orchestra and César Franck used it as an organ. For 

Chopin it was a stringed instrument, a fiddle on which one could sing, or even a 

voice. But Debussy used the pianoforte as only a pianoforte can be used. Few 

composers have understood the variety of shades of colour, the mysterious a 

of atmosphere, the power of suggestion of which it is capable. From my reading of 

the French Symbolist poets I understood that he believed the external world to 
exist only in so far as we see it and was convinced that we cannot convey to others 
what we see nor how we see it, but only the emotion which it has aroused in us. 


Thus Debussy never tried to paint materially what he saw, but only suggested his 
emotional state. 


This may not be very original, and to say that Debussy expressed no 
fact but emotion is merely to state the obvious truth that he was a true 
musician. But Miss Starkie found this out early, when many who ought 
to have known better still felt otherwise. 

There is not very much of this kind of thing in the book, and altogether 
music has a comparatively small share in it ; yet the reader feels that it 
had a large share in the author’s early life (she ends her recollections with 
her entrance upon “ the grim student life of Paris”). The story of her 
frustrated girlhood desire to make music her profession is touching and 
the reasons for the frustration make an eloquent tale of conventional life 
in an Irish family of breeding. 

E. B. 


Opera Librettos. English Versions by Edward J. Dent: ‘ —_ ", an 
Opera in three Acts. Original Italian Words by Ranieri de’ Calzabigi ; 
Music by Christoph Willibald Gluck. ‘ Martha’, a Romantic Comic 
Opera in four Acts. German Words by W. Friedrich ; Music by 
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Friedrich von Flotow. pp. xxviii, 21 ; xviii, 67. (Oxford University 
Press, 1941.) 28. each. 

What is chiefly demanded of opera translations is that they should 
be singable, and the test of that comes from reading the new text with 
the score or better still in hearing the new version sung. With Professor 
Dent’s version of ‘ Martha’ this has so far been impossible. Of 
‘ Orpheus’, on the other hand, the former test being available, it can 
be said that his translation satisfies the needs alike of singers and listeners. 
It is this latter class that has, after the singers, the next say in the matter. 
Indeed, hardly less important than the singableness of a libretto and of 
its translation is this other necessity, that whatever the version, it should 
make sense. wee all the well-grounded scepticism of opera box-offices 
with regard to the ee (has there ever been an organization 
out for gain which treated its clients so de haut en bas?) there do exist 
intelligent opera-goers. It is, therefore, desirable that such an onlooker 
should be able to feel that the tale is at least consecutive, however absurd 
the given situation. And if this is desirable from the point of view of the 
audience, it is doubly so from that of the singer, who can hardly be 
expected to behave as an intelligent being if his intelligence is never 
called into play. It is here that each of these Dent translations, as all 
that have come from that source, serves a particularly valuable purpose 
in doing work urgently needed, by making opera in English something 
that intelligent singers may consider worth presenting to intelligent 
listeners. In ‘ Martha’ the situation is absurd, and the translator, who 
shows great ingenuity and attains to some charming felicities of metre 
and rhyme, is put to it for an escape from the inherent silliness of 
the thing. The characters are dolls, at moments inspired to 

As for all the female sex, 
I should like to wring their necks ; 


For as every man must know, 
They're the cause of all our woe. 


But mostly existing on the level of 
By her ladyship’s instructi 
These’s $0 
Nothing better can be done for or with these lay figures than has been 
effected here. ‘ Orpheus’ has its own authentic dignity in Calzabigi’s 
Italian. This Professor Dent has always retained and exquisitely repro- 
duced. Comparison with the original will show many points of 
extraordinarily delicate and subtle transformation from one idiom to 


another, besides the utmost care for the technical problems ak 


Manual of Harmony and Key to Manual of Harmony. By Thorvald 
Otterstrém. pp. 118 and 63. (Oanensey of Chicago Press ; Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1941.) 16s. and 10s. 6d. 

This is in some respects a rather naive book. A complete page at the 
outset is devoted to the enunciation in capital letters, with something 
of a Christopher Columbus air, of the undeniable truth that “ The purpose 
of a textbook is to provide technical resources for the projection of such 
ideas as no textbook can provide ” ; what is described as “ ‘ The Evening 
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Star’ by Wagner ” is utilized (transposed a sixth down) as the bass for a 
four-part exercise the official solution of which (p. 63 of ‘ Key ’) is more 
laborious than Wolfram would have approved ; 266 major and minor 
scales and 60 whole-tone chords of the eleventh are formulated with 
references to other treatises of Mr. Otterstrém’s (pp. 74, 76), who in 
an appendix that flies off at a completely non-harmonic tangent proudly 
displays his patent method for compressing into a couple of pages 43,200 
five-finger piano exercises; and a further appendix disposes of the 

roblems of intonation and enharmonics with a lightheartedness which 
is as sketchy as it is dictatorial—though the main conclusion is sound 
enough. 

Mr. Otterstrém’s manual, his introduction tells us, “ includes all 
previous systems”; which is a hazardously extensive claim for any 
writer on musical theory to put forward. The symmetrical scheme of 
these pages is to provide the student, in each of the graded sections 
(seventeen in all), with canti_fermi that are alternately basses and melodies, 
both of these alternately fettered and free. The subject is handled, as a 
rule, in somewhat abstract fashion ; and apart from some purely notational 
curiosities of Beethoven, a couple of folk-tunes and the upside-down ver- 
sion of the tune of “‘ The Evening Star’ by Wagner ”’, the only illus- 
trations drawn from living music are a four-bars quotation from the first 
fugue of the ‘ 48’, half a bar of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, a few notes 
from the finale of the ‘Appassionata’ and Mozart’s C minor 
Fantasia, and three bars from Middelschulte’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue for organ—though half a dozen other works are, it is true, casually 
mentioned in passing. Mr. Otterstrém’s exercises are all designed for 
no medium in particular; and might he not have employed more diversity 
of — so as to inculcate more intensively the i Sean of musical 
style ? 

One or two remarks seem cryptic. For example, on p. 7 : 

The most practical arrangement [of the chord}, both for reading and playing 
purposes, is the arrangement in Thirds, and this is the reason why all our 
composers have adhered to the chord structure of Thirds. 

we say dominant i i 

Perhaps there was a time when it “* dominated ”, but that was long ago. 

But how do “ reading and playing” govern composition ? And on 
p. 2 Mr. Otterstrém has explained the term “ dominant ” quite normally. 

E. W. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts, Printed Music and Books on 
Library of the Music Department at the University of Edinburgh (Reid 
Library). Edited by Hans Gal. pp. xv, 78. (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London, 1941.) 

Modern library practice tends to discourage the printing of catalogues : 
card-indexes and the general introduction of the open-access system have 
rendered them largely superfluous. But though the ordinary borrower 
may find that he can get on quite well without them, it is otherwise with 
the research student, whose problem is not so much how to make the best 
use of a particular library as how to discover what libraries contain the 
material of which he is in need. For him the printed catalogue is an 
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indispensable tool, which nothing else, not even the excellent informa- 
tion service of the National Central Library, can satisfactorily replace. 
Dr. Gal’s catalogue of the important Reid Library at Edinburgh is 
accordingly very welcome, even though it amounts to little more than a 
bare inventory of its contents. 

The comprehensiveness of the collection is well displayed in a 
stimulating introduction in which Dr. Gal deftly sketches the history of 
musical taste as exemplified by characteristic specimens from the library. 
These preliminary pages are so enjoyable that it seems ungracious to 
point out that comprehensiveness is not quite the same thing as complete- 
ness, and that Dr. Gal is apt to confuse the two. Music libraries are 
notoriously — , and the Reid Library is no exception. This is 
sufficiently clear from the present catalogue, which does not contain a 
single work by such representative composers as Adam, Avison, Bochsa, 
Burney, Cimarosa, Czerny, Diabelli, Geminiani, Gyrowetz, Heérold, 
Marschner, Monteverdi, Paradies, Philidor, Quantz, Richter, Rode, 
Salieri, Sarti, Johann Strauss the elder and Vivaldi, and only one or two 
by as many other composers, some of far greater importance. In view 
of these deficiencies Dr. Gal’s claim for the Reid Library that “ as a 
reference library it is practically complete, except for some modern 
music and literature on music ”’ is surely a little too sweeping. Indeed, 
he himself seems elsewhere to recognize the extent to which it still reflects 
the personal tastes of General John Reid (1721-1807), its eponymous 
founder. Perhaps it was from a desire to redress the balance that Dr. Gal 
has included a number of important manuscripts and scarce madrigal 
part-books from the general library of the University. It is a good thing 
to have them recorded here, but their presence ought surely to have 


been mentioned on the title page. 
The books on music make on the whole a far better show: they 


include most of the important treatises, at least of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and a number of rare periodicals. 

Dr. Gal has adopted a very simple style of cataloguing which will not 
altogether satisfy the scholar or the Lieasnabet, but has at least enabled 
him to complete his task in a comparatively short time and to produce a 
book that is of a handy size. He must also be credited with two useful 
innovations : the distinguishing of first editions as such, and the cross- 
referencing of composite collections such as * Thesaurus Musicus ’, 
‘Harmonia Sacra’, ‘ Cathedral Music’, &c. The value of the former 
practice may perhaps be questioned, but the latter is a real aid to the 
student and one that even the more elaborate catalogues do not always 


C. B. O. 
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Beethoven, Allegro and Gavotte, for Piano Duet. Transcribed and edited 
by Jack Werner. (Curwen, London.) 1s. 6d. and 1s. 


Hitherto unpublished, these two pieces belong to Beethoven’s teens 
(the original MSS. are in the British Museum). Their charm is somewhat 
naive, but, tame as they are to the ear (an instance are the repeated 
chords in the secondo part of the Allegro) , sap | will certainly give the player 
lendid practice in the various aspects of piano technique. In short, 
pieces have far more educational than emotional value. “a 


Berkeley, Lennox, The Thresher (D’un Vanneur de blé aux vents. (Joachim 
du Bellay.) For Voice and Piano. English Version by M. D. 
Calvocoressi. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

This is an old song of Mr. Berkeley’s, written sixteen years ago, and 
appealing because of its ingenuous simplicity. The melody has a 
certain folksong flavour and lies comfortably within the range of the voice. 
To achieve a dolcissimo effect the composer employs a cluster of shifting 
sevenths, a device excusable when it was written, but hardly the means 
he would use now. They are pleasant enough, these harmonies, on a 
first hearing, but one is soon aware of the spirit of Delius in them—a spirit 
which jars somewhat with du Bellay’s sedate lines. But for what the song 
is, a youthful attempt to catch the mood of a Renascence poem, it is 
unassumingly pleasant. 


Blow, John, Awake, Awake, my Lyre! (The Act Music for the University of 
Oxford, 1679.) For Soprano or Tenor (and optional Bass), Chorus, 
Strings and Piano (or Harpsichord). Edited by Harold Watkins 
Shaw. (Hinrichsen, London.) 2s. 

The “ Act”, the editor tells us in his preface, 


was a ceremony concerning public exercises for degrees, but after the Sheldonian 
Theatre was built for the purpose of housing it, it became confused with other 
ceremonies of a more festive nature known as the “ Encenia”’. No doubt it was in 
the latter connexion that Blow’s music was heard. 


Festive this short work certainly is, and it is especially interesting, to 
continue Mr. Shaw’s description, as 


one of the earliest specimens of secular choral music in England, . . . earlier than 
any of the Odes written by Blow and Purcell for the Court or in praise of S. Cecilia. 
There is an obvious contrast between the simplicity of this, the elaboration of 


later works, which show considerable foreign influence and employ tical texts 
of marked inferiority. a 


Blow’s text is far from inferior : the poem is by Cowley, and it was 
honoured by inclusion in Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury ’. What it could 
possibly have had to do with any “ act ” performed at Oxford is difficult 
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to imagine. It is a love-song addressed to some unidentifiable “ she ”’ 
so crabbed as to make no sense for the unprepared ear. However, it 
sounds well, and Blow’s music makes it sound better. Cowley’s compli- 
cated rhyme-scheme is admirably matched by the music which, melo- 
dically devoid of Purcell’s memorable phrase-coining, equals the verse in 
originality of rhythm. The effects of cross-rhythm which now and again 
make two 3-4 bars sound like one bar of 5-2, though rather weakened by 
excessive repetition, have ingenuity life. The lightly polyphonic 
passages for the strings are lovely in spite of a lame cndanan, the simple 
choral writing is yet solid and sonorous, and the short recitative on p. 14 
is superb. Mr. Shaw’s editing is exemplary. There is nothing in the 
“ realizations” of the unfigured bass that strikes one as in “the least 
anachronistic, and the editor was wise in actually noting the cross- 
rhythms as they are meant to sound. = 


Blow, John, Evening Service in G, for S.A.T.B. with Organ ad lib. (transposed 
to A). Edited by Harold Watkins Shaw. (Stainer & Bell, London.) 
8d 


There is a very likable toughness in this music. It goes its own dogged 
way, dealing out some acid false relations and arresting overlapping 
rhythms en route, but never yielding to the sensuous elements in the art. 
This is the source of its strength, and I imagine that singers, in singing it, 
would gather some of the strength to themselves. That is, at any rate, 
what I do when even reading it through without a piano. ae 


Bradford, Hugh, Song without Words, for Piano Duet. (*‘ Oxford Home 
Music Series’) (Oxford University Press.) 3s. . io 

Milford, Robin, Lullaby, for Piano Duet. (‘ Oxford Home Music Series *). 
2s 


Rawsthorne, Alan, The Creel. Suite for Piano Duet after Izaak Walton. 
(Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. , 
Mr. Bradford starts off with a very obvious “ oompah ” accompani- 
ment in the bass, above which he has written one of those deliberately 
trite tunes suggesting a military band in its less inspired moments ; or 
fara it is more suggestive of the old ‘ Star Folio’ Album in which 
ydney Smith and other Victorian masters were the delight of amateur 
lanists. The harmony warily strays from tonic and dominant, and there 
is that accented stampeding in thirds reminiscent of passages of crude 
scoring for military bands, where the cornets enter with a flourish and 
ram the theme once again into the ears of the band-stand audience. 
fortissimos oring this rather too apparent 
urlesque to its pretentious close. : 
There isas it of burlesque, too, in Mr. Milford’s * Lullaby ’, which 
openly acknowledges its indebtedness to ‘ Daisy-Bell’. And the same 
means—persistent pounding of tonic and dominant harmony, with a 
few trivial modulations—is used for the same ironical purpose. These 
two pieces for four hands form part of a new series issued by the Oxford 
University Press “ designed to meet the special circumstances occasioned 
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the war”. It is doubtful, however, whether such heavy-footed irony 
is likely to find any place among the new artistic values which one fer- 
vently hopes the war will create, for the humour in them is of a pitiful 
sort—rather like listening to someone playing next door, in a suburban 
drawing-room. No doubt there is a craving for irony in war-time, if only 
as a shield against the deeper feelings that appear too frightful to con- 
template frankly. The best that can be said of these small pieces is that 
they do vaguely recall those quaintly ironic compositions that Poulenc 
and Auric used to write during the last war. 

Of an altogether different calibre is Alan Rawsthorne’s music. These 
illustrations for the ‘ Compleat Angler’ reveal a musician of taste and 
discernment, with a fresh and charming gift for melody. And what is 
more, he has the technical capacity to exteriorize his fantasy. There are 
four vignettes. The first,‘ The Mighty Pike, Tyrant of the Fresh Water ’, 
is portrayed by a page of maestoso chords interspersed with trills and runs. 
‘ The Carp, Queen of Rivers, a Stately, a Good and a very Subtil Fish ’ 


has an appropriate snatch of melody, adroitly harmonized, chiefly by _ 


common chords, and ‘ The Leap or Sommersault of the Salmon’ is a 
precise and pointed piece of artistic description. But the most successful 
number of this altogether charming suite is undoubtedly ‘ The Sprat ’. 
This takes the form of a vivace canon in which the four hands prance and 
caper, exactly like that imp of a fish. Mr. Rawsthorne is certainly a 
composer whose development will be watched. 

E. L. 


Bullock, Ernest, The Hymn of the Companies of Service (with ‘ The Dedication 
Hymn’), for Unison Chorus with Accompaniment. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 5d. 


I do not quite see the connection, musically, between the ‘ Hymn of 
the Companies of Service’ and the ‘ Dedication Hymn” that follows 
(one is in modal C minor and the other in D major). However, taken 
as two separate things, they are enjoyable to sing and can be used on a 
variety of occasions. E. R. 


Cooke, Arnold, String Quartet. (Oxford University Press.) Score 6s. 6d. ; 
Parts, 10s. 6d. 


This is difficult music to describe without copious extracts. On paper 
it has an extraordinary air of competence : its lines are clean, unhesitant 
and logical. What I quarrel with, however, is the actual stuff of these 
lines. If music is to be linear, then the utmost emotion must be con- 
centrated there, the succession of melodic notes constituting the farthest 
and intensest point of the converging emotional lines in the composer’s 
mind. Each note must be an epitome. This is where I feel that the 
Quartet breaks down. The lines carry little burden, except that given 
to them by the intellect: the music, therefore, while forceful, even 
vehement, is never weighty, and does not serve as a vehicle for 
“‘ universalizing ” the composer’s thoughts. It is a work locked up in 
a There are four movements: Fuga, Scherzo, Intermezzo and 

inale. 


E. R. 
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Demuth, Norman, Ballade triste and Toccata, for Piano. (Augener, 
London.) 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 

Incessant harmonic shiftings and changes of time for which it is 
difficult to see any constructive reason make these pieces rather mannered 
and not likely to wear well. One is throughout kept in expectation of 
some striking thought, which always seems to be on the verge of appear- 
ing, but never does, and the music as a whole fails to take any memorable 
shape ; all of which may be either fascinating or tantalizing, according 
to taste and temperament, but is more apt to be the latter. On the 
other hand both pieces are admirably pianistic. The ‘ Ballade triste’ 
is not very difficult technically, but sounds very effectively as if it were ; 
the ‘ Toccata’ contains some tough problems without giving the player 
any harder work than the scintillating music warrants. 

E. B. 


Dyson, George, Motherland. Choral Song (poem by William Watson) 
for Voices in unison with optional Descant. (Novello, London.) 4d. 


A broad 3-2 Bb tune that really only becomes properly alive at the 
change to 4-4 at the end. This is the intuitive touch of a musician which, 
at the right moment, lifts the music out of the rather dull routine of the 
earlier bars. The song is arranged with accompaniment for strings and 
rg 5 strings and woodwind, strings and brass, and full orchestra. 

ere is also an S.A.T.B. accompanied arrangement with optional 


descant. 
E. R. 


Grétry, Overture to Lucile (‘ Eighteenth-Century Overtures,’ arranged 
and edited by Adam Carse). (Augener, London.) Full Score, 2s. 
This overture to one of Grétry’s slight but charming, domestic operas, 
produced in 1769, should make a pleasant addition to the libraries of 
many small orchestras, particularly in schools, for the parts have been 
elaborately cued to suit almost any combination from strings alone to 
the full original version with two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets and kettle-drums. The music is vivacious and mildly charac- 
teristic, its one considerable originality being the a 
melodic periods of the tunes. The rather insipidly tender andante 
middle section is highly characteristic of the French comédie larmoyante of 
Grétry’s time. 


Harwood, Basil, The Office for the Holy Communion, for T.B.B. or S.T.B. 
and Organ. (Novello, London.) 9d. 

Music based on the finest models, but, like all works not strongly 
—— it is apt, especially at climaxes, to fall back on romantic phraseo- 
ogy and forget the austerer Elizabethan framework of much of the rest. 
(The accented discords in the organ introduction to the Sanctus are a 
case in point). Everything is, however, beautifully singable and vocally 
effective. There are five sections. ER 
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Ireland, John, Sonata for Viola and Piano. The Viola Part arranged 
and edited by Lionel Tertis. (Augener, London.) 8s. 

This is not a new work of John Ireland’s: it is the cello Sonata 
written in 1923, fairly well though not sufficiently known as a fine piece 
of modern chamber music. The new transcription “ goes” well ; 
indeed one cannot imagine that Lionel Tertis would have tackled it, or 
that the composer would have sanctioned it, if that had not been so. 
The work is difficult both to play and to understand. The composer is 
here in one of those forbidding moods of his which seem to compel him 
to pile up obstacles in order to make it the better worth while for the 
player and the hearer to overcome them. It is to be hoped that the 
effort will be made once again, now that the work has been re-issued. 
The publishers thoughtfully indicate on the cover and title-page that 
the Sonata takes twenty-four minutes to perform—a useful practice ; 
but it should only encourage players to take the three movements at 
exactly the pace desired by the composer, not deter them from including 
the work in a programme because it does not happen to take twenty- 
three or twenty-five minutes. 

E. B. 


Jacobson, Maurice, Soliloquy, for Piano. (Curwen, London.) 2s. 

A charming piece (Andante languido) in F $ major, owing something 
in the disposition of the piano colour to the devices of Arnold Bax. But 
in ideas it is quite personal. I like the way the leading note is treated, 
and the general charming ambiguity of mode makes it fascinating 
harmonically. Is there not, however, rather too much tonic pedal for 
so short a piece? Even the middle section, which one supposes should 
be a contrasting one, is built over an F¥ pedal. 

E. R. 


Milford, Robin. Jt was a lover and his lass. Part-song for S.A.T.B. and 
Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 6d. 

There is no mention that the accompaniment to this part-song is 
arranged for a wood-wind solo instrument (say clarinet) and strings, but 
its charms would be increased a hundredfold were such an arrangement 
available. The brisk rhythms, apt to get lost coming through voices 
from a piano, would become very pointed in the other suggested medium. 
The song begins with a tenor solo (Allegro leggiero), simple and with just 
the right amount of background. With the entry of the other voices the 
music, while never losing its essential charm, becomes more complex. 
An enjoyable piece. 

E. R. 


Mozart, Fugue in G minor, K.401, arranged for String Orchestra by 
Mosco Carner. (Augener, London.) Score, 2s. 

This makes a lovely addition to the string orchestral repertory. It has 
also the advantage of being easy to play, and the main tune, being 
slowish and stately, gives the players every opportunity for getting an 
intense singing tone. The tune is subjected to the usual contrapuntal 
devices, inversion, stretti, the addition of chromatic counterpoint, &c., 
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but it all takes place naturally and inevitably. The final building up 
after a general pause is extraordinarily fine. The editing is excellent 
throughout. 


E. R. 


Rooper, Jasper, The Lord is my Shepherd : Psalm 23. (The Oxford Series of 
sae — edited by E. Stanley Roper.) (Oxford University 
An interesting setting and a modern piece of church music that is 
more than merely effective. It may be a little restless in modulation and 
metrical changes, but it shows how well modes as well as keys can be 
used in a new way and that there is no aesthetic reason why they should 
not be allowed to transpose freely from their orthodox positions and 
become interchangeable at the composer’s discretion. They may not 
do it quite successfully here, but the anthem convinces one that only in 
this way can they be employed to fresh and individual purposes ; for if 
they are to be fettered to their ancient rules, they may as well remain 
obsolete. The sparing but purposeful use of polyphony towards the end 
of the anthem makes an admirable climax. 
E. B. 


— Williams, R., A Call to the Free Nations (G. W. Briggs). Choral 
ymn for S.A.T.B. or Unison. (Oxford University Press.) 2d. 


A fine tune for massed singing. The key is C minor, and it moves 
mostly by crotchets and quavers ; but there is a most effective broadening 
into minims in the last two bars. Fine as the tune is, these last bars 
clinch the matter and give the tune a foundation, which it would not 
otherwise possess. The Hymn is written for either choral or unison 


singing. 
E. R. 


Vaughan Williams, R., England, my England (W. E. Henley). Choral 
Song for Unison or S.A.T.B. with Baritone Solo and Orchestra. 
(Oxford University Press.) Vocal Score, 6d. 

There is nothing here, melodic or harmonic, which has not been subject 
to long and honourable usage ; but turn to page 4 onwards to see what 
disposition and spacing of parts can do to transform the known into the 
arrestingly new. The meeting of two separate parts into unison, close 
spacing and wide spacing, the duplication of S.A. by T.B. an octave lower, 
even consecutive octaves: all have their purpose in proving that key 
monotony (D major is rarely got away from) can be completely overcome 
by skilled and imaginative scoring. A fine setting. “~ 


Walton, William, Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. (Oxford University 
Press.) Piano Score, with Violin Part edited by Jascha Heifetz, 5s. 

To enter into the mood of this work one must put aside all notions of 
easy brilliance, even of anything immediately appealing, such as we 
found in the composer’s early ‘ Facade’ ; for Walton is , as in the 
Symphony, an artist of sophistication. Certainly he has a severe and 
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penetrating beauty all his own, but it is a beauty rather to ponder over 
than to thrill to. 

In the first place the unconventional form of the work poses a number 
of new problems. There are three movements, but strictly speaking 
there is no slow movement, unless the first, half reflective, half tempes- 
tuous, is to be so regarded, in which case there-is no real allegro. It is 
one of the striking features of Walton’s style that we are constantly being 
presented with such paradoxes—not only in form, but also in mood— 
and having come to the end of the work, one has the impression of having 
been continuously kept from his real intention. I am not for a moment 
suggesting that this is due to any lack of design ; on the contrary, it is 
apparently the composer’s purpose to create a certain tantalizing 
suspense. There is, in fact, some sort of wilful enigma in Walton’s music, 
as if he were indulging in a musical acrostic. 

I think if we accept this view of his aesthetics, a number of his pro- 
cedures become clear which would otherwise seem baffling or 
unnecessarily complicated. Take, for instance, the enunciation of the 
first theme by the solo violin: it has all the appearance of a main theme, 
but we soon discover that there is another, more significant tune hidden 
away, at the very outset, in a delicate piece of counterpoint. It is not 
unusual, of course, to employ a counter-subject in the opening movement 
of a sonata-form work, but it is unusual to allow it to dominate the 
thematic development in the way it does here. So it is in the last 
movement, where the initial vivace figure carries in the body of its 
exposition completely foreign rhythmic elements, their relationship to 
the main theme being disclosed only much farther on in the score. All 
this tends to create an impression of disjointedness or bewilderment at a 

rformance, which, however, should not lead one to assume that the 
orm is faulty. The work is not cast in a very effective form, nor does 
the impeccable virtuoso writing for the violin add to its effectiveness ; 
but it is a fastidiously conceived form for anyone who will take the trouble 
to follow its intricacies. 

It is Walton’s special er, as well as an indication of his stature, 
that he can identify himself in mood and style with other composers and 
yet retain his individuality. The opening pages are unmistakably 
reminiscent of Elgar, while in the second half of the scherzo the theme 
in sixths has a distinctly Spanish flavour. The free rhythms in the 
principal theme of the finale (not in itself a tune of any great distinction) 
might have come from a work by Holst. The origins of such passages 
are recognizable, but not disturbingly so, for Walton uses his material 
for an original purpose—a purpose difficult to define, yet none the less 
convincing. Perhaps it is that combination of dignity and scepticism 
which gives his music its original character. There is dignity in his rare 
lyrical sense and in his conception of development and proportion. His 
modulations are sometimes majestic. But somehow he seems reluctant 
to face that grandeur which he surely has it in him to express ; and it is 
in a spirit of compromise, one feels, that he resorts to contrapuntal 
complexities and fanciful devices of form. At the bottom of his music 
there is no mistaking the glow of genuine passion ; so much is evident 
from those moments when he does bring us up sharply against the real 
force of music. For the rest of the time we are intrigued less by his heart 
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than by a highly cultivated mind. Walton’s present stage of evolution 
reminds one of the tragedy of Busoni—for it was a tragedy: he too 
allowed preoccupations of the mind to overburden the heart. It is 
the old problem that an artist has again and again to solve throughout 
his life. The least one can hope is that Walton has not yet reached the 
final solution in this Concerto, successful as it is in many ways, but that 
he will go on in quest of something still more nobly inspiring and human. 
E. L 


Wise, Michael, Thy Beauty, O Israel. Anthem for S.A.T.B. and Organ, 
with additions by Henry Aldrich. Arranged, with an organ accom- 
paniment added, by William H. Harris. (Novello, London.) 44d. 


This anthem is for two solo tenors and a solo bass, combining often 
in two- or three-part writing and a chorus of S.A.T.B. There is therefore 
e= variety of colour. This is all the more necessary as the anthem is a 
ongish one, and the persistent D minor tonality (there are but few shifts 
from this) would become monotonous if skill in vocal disposition had not 
been shown. It is an anthem I can thoroughly recommend. Its words 
are appropriate to the times (at least I hope they will be !) : “* How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished”, and the music 
is at once expressive and interesting. a 


REVIEWERS 
Cc. B. O. C. B. Oldman 
E. B Editor 
E. Edward Lockspeiser 
E. R Edmund Rubbra 
E,. W Dr. Ernest Walker 
G. George Sampson 
Ss. G Scott Goddard 
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To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir,—Exactly two hundred years ago to-day saw the completion of 
Handel’s immortal Oratorio ‘ Messiah ’, with its message to high and low, 
rich and poor alike ; universal in its appeal, giving hope and joy to 
untold millions. 

The lovely little church of St. Lawrence at Canon’s Park, Edgware, 
is enriched by many evidences of Handel’s association with it as chapel- 
master to the Duke of Chandos from 1716 to 1721. In the church is the 
organ on which Handel played ; the old keyboard, with its white sharps 
and black naturals, is still on view, while the original case, with its lovely 
Grinling Gibbons carvings, remains unaltered. The instrument itself 
has undergone various alterations and rebuildings, and is now played 
from a separate console. For many years, however, it has been in 
an unsatisfactory condition, and woefully inadequate for modern 
requirements. 

As a worthy and living memorial to the composer of ‘ Messiah ’ it is 
suggested that all lovers of Handel’s music should combine to rebuild 
his organ. The old pipes and the beautiful case will, of course, be retained, 
and, with the addition of modern mechanism and tonal and expressive 
improvements, the result should be a glorious instrument and a noble 
and notable memorial to its former illustrious player. If everyone to 
whom Handel has brought a thrill of pleasure or a ray of happiness will 
contribute—even a small sum—the object should be easily attained, 
and as a similar opportunity will not occur for another hundred years 
it is felt that the occasion should not be missed. 

Contributions should be addressed to Mr. G. T. Pattman, F.R.C.O., 
Colinhurst, 168 Station Road, Hendon, London, N.W. 4. 

FRANK Cooper, Rector. 
G. T. Parrman, Organist and Choirmaster. 
J. G. Biarr, Rector’s Warden. 


W. E. Hicuams, People’s Warden. 
St. Lawrence Church, 


Canon’s Park, Edgware. 
September 14th 1941. 


‘ To the Editor, ‘ Music @ Letters’ 
ir, 

Following your publication, in three issues in 1940, of a bibliography 
of Thomas Hardy music, your readers have continued to call attention 
to items which escaped the compiler’s attention. In order to keep your 
record as complete as possible, I herewith append a check-list of 
compositions not mentioned in your previous issues. 

Buss, ARTHUR : 
‘ The Fallow Deer at the Lonely House’ ; London, Curwen, after 
1922. 
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Finzi, GERALD : 
‘By Footpath and Stile’, for baritone solo and string quartet ; 
London, Curwen, 1925 : 
1. ‘ Paying Calls’. 
2. ‘ Where the picnic was ’. 
3. ‘ The Oxen’. 
4. ‘ The Master and the Leaves’. 
5. ‘ Voices from Things Growing in a Churchyard ’. 
6. ‘ Exeunt Omnes ’. 
This composition has been withdrawn from circulation by 
the composer, and the copy in the Colby College Library 
is not available for public performance. 
Mitrorp, Rosin : 
‘The Darkling Thrush’, for violin and orchestra; Oxford 
University Press. 
Witurams, R. VAUGHAN : 
‘ Buonaparty’, words from ‘The Dynasts’; London, Boosey 


& Co., 1909. 
si Faithfully yours, 
Car J. Weser. 
Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine, U.S.A., 
November 1st 1941. 


‘ To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
ir 


If, as I understand, the publication is projected of the late Sir Donald 
Tovey’s collected writings, that is good news indeed ; but I suggest that 
it is equally important to make generally available the practical products 
of his scholarship. I refer to his numerous arrangements and editings 
described in the ‘ Essays’: the retouching of ‘ Euryanthe ’ for the new 
libretto by Rolf Lauckner (surely an excellent opera for the B.B.C.) ; 
the rearrangement of ‘ Israel in Egypt’; the third Brandenburg Con- 
certo with the “ improvements in the bass ” in the first movement, and 
the slow movement provided by a stray keyboard Andante, which supplies 
a much-needed point of repose between the two quick movements. ese 
are the most important, but more exist. One wonders, did he ever 
carry out his idea of scoring Mozart’s duet Sonata, K.497, for string quintet 
with two cellos ? It is for the publishers to bring these editions before 
the public to whom they are not at present accessible. 

Yours faithfully, 
Iver (Bucks.). G. J. Cumine. 
November 2nd 1941. 
(YT think not, and I have never been able to understand how this could have been 


done. Without a great deal of double stopping there would not have been enough parts 
in a quintet, even with a first cello that could have alternated between middle and bass 
parts—Tovey’s reason, I fancy, for preferring two cellos to two violas. The ideal arrange- 
ment of this work, it has always seemed to me, is that for the instruments used by Schubert 
for his Octet, and a performance of such a transcription has only added to my con- 
viction. My only regret is that the original version of this magnificent work, whenever I 
play it on the piano with a friend, now sounds to me like an arrangement.—Ep. 
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To the Editor, ‘ Music @ Letters’ 


Sir, 

On behalf of Lady Tovey I am collecting all available material for 
a biography of the late Professor Sir Donald Francis Tovey. It is 
probable that some of your readers possess letters from Sir Donald, and 
I beg those who do to be good enough to lend them to me for copying 
and immediate return. For any other relevant matter I shall be equally 


grateful. 
Yours faithfully, 
Huserr J. Foss. 
60 Corringham Road, 
London, N.W. 11, 
November 21st 1941. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


English Cathedral Music from Edward VI to Edward VII. By Edmund H. 
Fellowes. pp. 268. (Methuen, London, 1941.) 16s. 

Index to the Facsimile Edition of MS. Wolfenbiittel 677. By Dom Anselm 
Hughes. pp. 41. Printed for St. Andrew’s University. (Blackwood, 
Edinburgh & London, 1939.) 2s. 6d. 

Listening to the Orchestra. By Kitty Barne. pp. 205. (Dent, London, 
1941.) 7s. 6d. 

Music in the Middle Ages, with an Introduction on the Music of Ancient Times. 
By Gustave Reese. pp. 502. (Dent, London, 1941.) 25s. 

Or Something (40 Poems). By Stewart Deas. pp. 30. (Favil Press, 
London, 1941.) 4s. 

Proceedings of the Musical Association, Sixty-Seventh Session, 1940-1941. 
pp. 101. (Whitehead & Miller, Leeds, 1941.) 1s. 

The Musical Scale: a Monograph dealing with the Present State of Development 
of the Musical Scale. By F. W. Lanchester. (Published by the 
Author, 128a Oxford Road, Birmingham 13.) 21s. 


(Reviews of some of these are unavoidably held over.) 
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